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THE BIOLOGY OF MAN 
By JOHN S. HENSILL, San Francisco State College. 433 pages, $5.50 


This one-semester text presents zoological principles of man, covering his life history from 
inception to adulthood. Emphasis is placed on those principles important to comprehending 
the functions of the human as a living organism. Beginning with a discussion of ova and 
sperm, the book continues through the embryonic development and growth to an adult 
capable of reproduction. Proper nutrition in growth is stressed, and the mechanisms of 
disease processes are pointed out. A discussion of heredity shows the part it plays in life. 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS, New Third Edition 

By WILLIAM H. CROUSE. In press 

A one-book “package” on the operation, construction, maintenance, and repair of aut>- 
motive component. The revision is m completely rewritten, simple, and very readable treat- 
ment. From this book the reader gets the background of information he needs to become an 
automotive mechanic. The revisions, additions, and changes made in the Third Edition reflect 
the results of a comprehensive survey of automotive mechanics instruction. It is the authen- 
tic answer to the textbook needs of both students and teachers. 


SOCIOLOGY: An Analysis of Life in Modern Society 
By ARNOLD W. GREEN, Pennsylvania State University. New Second 
Edition. Ready in May 


A sound, provocative introduction to the field of sociology. Descriptive in approach, it 
constitutes a complete analysis of modern American society, with an attempt to discern the 
major trends of the present. Drawing illustrative material from modern American life, it per- 
mits the student to see himself and his social world in an accurate and interesting manner, 
capitalizing upon the student's interest in his own past, present, and probable future experi- 
ences. New materials include a chapter on Recreation in America, dealing primarily with the 
themes, scope, and significance of mass entertainment in modern American society. 


A MANUAL OF ENGINEERING DRAWING FOR 
STUDENTS AND DRAFTSMEN 
By THOMAS E. FRENCH and CHARLES J. VIERCK, Ohio State University. 


Eighth edition. 715 pages, $8.00 


A classic since 1911, this manual contains recent standards and modern practices and 
methods. The four basic topics discussed are: shape description, size description, basic 
machine elements, and working sketches with material on related specialties. By giving 
consideration to drafting needs throughout, it stands as the modern reference for all prac- 
ticing engineers. It is designed for students taking courses in both basic and advanced engi- 
neering drawing, and also as a reference boo for the practicing engineer. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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Fresh material for introductory literature courses 


A COLLEGE TREASURY 


edited by PAUL A. JORGENSEN, University of California at Los 
Angeles and FREDERICK B. SHROYER, Los Angeles State College. 


Prose - Fiction Drama Poetry 


A rich collection—abundant yet highly selective and authorita- 
tive—of the finest reading available in prose, fiction, drama, 
and poetry. The emphasis is heavily but not exclusively modern. 
it is organized for courses in literature and composition with 
student interests and growth constently in the foregre und, and 
attains an unugual degree of integration based upon recurring 
and important themes. 


Approx. 1,150 pages $5.00 


SHAKESPEARE, Six Plays and the Sonnets 


= by THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Princeton University and EDWARD 
= HUBLER, Princeton University. 


Contents: General Introduction; Romeo and Juliet; Henry the 
Fourth, Part 1; Hamlet; Othello; As You Like It; The Tempest; 
The Sonnets. 

Presents Shakespeare at various stages and achievements of his 
career—lyric poetry, history play, early and late tragedy, middle 
and late comedy. A general introduction, and imtroductory 
material to each play, stimulates and increases the student’s 
appreciation of Shakespeare as a “living dramatist.” 


290 pages Paper Bound $1.75 


CONTEMPORARY DRAMA, 11 Plays 


by E. BRADLEE WATSON, Dartmouth College and BENFIELD 
PRESSEY, Dartmouth College. 


2 Dramatists: Shaw; Connelly; Wilder; Coward; Saroyan; 

: Anouilh; Williams; Giraudoux; Hellman; Miller; Fry. 
The selections represent a great variety as to type, theme and 
treatment, and readily lend themselves to reading and teaching. 
In addition to introductory material to each play, there is an out- 
line of the author’s life, a complete list of his plays, a list of 
his writings about the drama and theatre, and a list of illustra- 
tions for each play. 


245 pages Paper Bound $2.00 
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New texts for a variety of courses... 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 


By HENRY CLAY LINDGREN, San Francisco 
State College. A valuable new approach which 
views educational psychology from the stand- 
point of actual classroom problems that teach- 
ers must face. Soundly based on tradition, the 
work nevertheless takes a forthright stand for 
modern methods. Without going to extremes, 


it takes into account many of the recent trends 
in education and research psychology, particu- 
larly the “psychology of the group.” In this 
and other matters, Dr. Lindgren does much to 
unify social psychology and educational psy- 
chology as applied to classroom teaching. 
1956. 521 pages. $5.00. 


EVOLUTION, GENETICS, AND MAN 


By THeoposius DoBZzHANSKy, Columbia 
University. Presents evolution not merely as a 
record of the long dead past, but also as a 
dynamic study which involves the present and 


the future. Emphasis is on genetics, with man 
brought into almost every chapter. 1955. 398 
pages. $5.50. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING AND GEOMETRY 


By RANDOLPH P. HOELSCHER and CLIF- 
FORD H. SPRINGER, both of the University of 
Illinois. Combines the virtues of traditional 
approaches and modern trends in engineering 
education. The text covers both engineering 
drawing and engineering (descriptive) geom- 
etry, giving continuity to the two courses and 


eliminating the need for two systems of nom- 
enclature. 1956. 520 pages. $8.00. Workbooks 
are available for Drawing and for Geometry 
at $2.75 each. They may be ordered from 
Stipes Publishing Co., 17 Taylor St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 


By Craupe E. Stout, General Motors In- 
stitute. Developed and tested for fifteen years 
at the General Motors Institute, this new text 
gives a clear presentation of arithmetic, alge- 


bra, geometry, trigonometry, logarithms, and 
the slide rule as they apply to actual shop 
practice. 1955. 282 pages. $3.70. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN MIDWEST: A Regional Geography 


Edited by JOHN H. GARLAND, University 
of Illinois. With fifteen contributors. Written 
by experts on particular areas of the Midwest, 
this work presents detailed geographic inter- 
pretations of significant total regions through 


Send today for your examination copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


the selection of the dominant qualities of the 
various human, cultural, and natural environ- 
mental associations. 1955. 252 pages. College 
edition, $6.75. 


440-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Ready in April 


: AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


4th Edition, 1956, $8.00 
Edited by Jesse P. Bogue 


The authoritative reference work on junior colleges in the 
United States. Full descriptive exhibits of 531 accredited 


junior colleges. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 
7th Edition, 1956, $12.00 

Edited by Mary Irwin 


Detailed information about 969 accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. For 28 years this book has been the standard ref- 
erence work for all who need authentic information on higher 


education. 


Send Orders to Dept. J 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Announcing... 


A History of Civilization: 
The Story of Our Heritage 


VOLUME I: (Earliest Times to the Mid-Seventeenth 


Century) 


by C. HAROLD KING, University of Miami. 
Approx. 750 pp.; 56 diagrams; 103 maps; over 300 
pictures; $6.00. 


VOLUME II: (The Mid-Seventeenth Century to Modern 


Times) 


by ARTHUR J. MAY, University of Rochester. 
Approx. 750 pp.; 300 pictures; 42 full and double 
page maps; $6.00. 


Written and planned with the most scholarly attention 
to detail, the emphasis of the volumes is on our heritage 
from the past. Those individuals, events and great 
trends whose contributions to our cultural development 
are outstanding are, by elimination of the trivial, given | 
the study in depth and detail they merit. The maps, 
charts, diagrams and illustrations are physically as 
well as topically integrated with the textual material— 
creating a survey text notable for its precision, wealth 
of factual detail and sense of drama and continuity. 
An absorbing and handsome new text for the basic 
History of Civilization course. Request your examina- 
tion copies now. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


Three Outstanding College Publications 


A MODERN COLLEGE RHETORIC 


by Herbert Slusser 
College of Saint Thomas 


A superior text for all students. Prof. Slusser's dynamic approach, his choice 
of readings from really good literature, his thorough cumulative drill in grammar 
and mechanics and his simplified reference manual for theme correction have 
been sincerely praised and welcomed by educators. 


Fundamentals of English Grammar 
| by Lou P. Bunce 


SIMPLE COMPREHENSIVE EFFECTIVE 


A NEW grammar handbook. Written in a lively down-to-earth manner, 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR invites students to reason as 
well as memorize. Excellent for review in preparation for examinations. 

In two parts: Part | gives a thorough foundation in the structure of English 
Grammar; Part || provides an application of the rules to correct speech and 
writing. 


Fifty Units of Basic French Grammar 


Raymond P. Maronpot, Assistant Professor of Languages 
University of Rhode Island 


A workbook, not a textbook. 


A new and comprehensive workbook for effective language drill, to supplement 
your French text, for drill and testing, and as a diagnostic aid. Lesson units cover 
grammar, irregular verbs, idioms and locutions, plus 14 comprehensive review 
chapters. A Guide Sheet with 25 verb blanks provides additional drill on trouble- 
some irregular verbs. A personal Progress Sheet allows the student to record 
his achievement in each unit of the class average. 


Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Textbook Division 


426 South Spring Street Los Angeles 13, California 
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Junior College in Retrospect 
E. CARL SHREVE 


WHEN I completed my secondary edu- 
cation in the early twenties, I realized 
it was to my advantage to attend col- 
lege, but the problem of finding ways 
and means to do this was, indeed, a 
large one. Had not Potomac State Col- 
lege at Keyser, West Vir- 
ginia, been nearby the prob- 
lem would have defied solu- 
tion. Nearness to my home, 
with its attendant low costs, 
and the chance to cover a 
part of my expenses by work- 
ing, were the principal fac- 
tors in my decision to start a 
college course. Without these 
advantages, it would not 
have been possible for me to obtain 
a college education. 

At Potomac State it became clear 
to me that I wanted a future career 
in engineering. In secondary school I 
wavered between most of the: possi- 
bilities offered to high school graduates 
in a predominantly rural communit}. 
But when a college education became 
a possibility, my mind crystallized on 
engineering. Fortunately, Potomac 
State College offered the basic engi- 
neering courses, excellently taught, and 
in such a way that the transition from 


E. CARL SHREVE is Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 


preparatory school to the college level 
was made with the minimum of diffi- 
culty. I can truthfully say 
that the individual attention 
I received at Potomac State 
in the fundamental courses 
has been of immeasurable 
help to me. 

While at Potomac State 
I took part in a number 
of extracurricular activities. 
Here the competition on the 
athletic field and debating 
societies taught me the value of team 
work, We had a superior athletic pro- 
gram. The varsity teams usually won, 
and the intramural sports program 
was designed for the maximum stu- 
dent participation. Sportsmanship, 
whether winning or losing, was em- 
phasized. Friendships were made that 
have endured the test of time. 
' In principle, I believe every boy 
and girl should have the opportunity 
to obtain the best education they are 
willing and capable of assimilating. Fi- 
nancial standing and geographic loca- 
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tion should not be a deterring factor. 
The junior college, strategically loca- 
ted, offers this opportunity and is ideal- 
ly suited for training young men and 
women to take their proper place in an 
ever increasing competitive society. 

Today, because of the way our so- 
ciety is organized, there is a great pres- 
sure to keep young people in school 
until the age when they should be 
completing their secondary education. 
In some instances, a high school diplo- 
ma does not mean that the holder is 
qualified to continue his education on 
the college level; therefore, to a larger 
measure than ever before, education 
must begin to be a selective process. 
Otherwise, there will be a great econ- 
nomic waste of both the time of the 
individual and the facilities that are 
placed at his disposal. The junior col- 
lege, divorced from local pressures, is 
an ideal environment for this selection 
to take place, where each student in a 
friendly, familiar atmosphere can test 
his ability to complete a college course. 

The junior college, with its usually 
smaller classes and resultant ability to 
give individual attention, is in a better 
position to develop the full possibilities 
of the student than is the larger insti- 
tution. Here the staff can concentrate 
on the problems of the younger and 
more impressionable college student 
and afford help and guidance when 
it is most needed. 

For those who are not able to go 
beyond junior college, the instruction 
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received there can be of great value. 
Many in this group are holding excel- 
lent positions and have become lead- 
ers in civic and business enterprises 
in their various communities. 

The junior college is no longer an 
experiment in the field of education. 
It has grown up and become an im- 
portant part of our educational sys- 
tem. Its future seems assured if it 
continues to serve the need for making 
higher education available to all who 
are qualified. The program must be 
sufficiently flexible to meet the chang- 
ing demands of the community. Its 
scholastic standards must always be of 
the highest quality in order that its 
work will be accredited by all degree 
granting colleges. 

Industry is a highly organized and 
complex structure. Specific answers to 
its problems are not usually found in 
textbooks or class notes. The mind 
must often pick its way through a 
maze of statistics and opinions in order 
to define and solve a problem. It is in 
this area that the lessons learned in the 
basic courses that teach clear and or- 
derly thinking habits are most impor- 
tant. 

I shall always be grateful for the op- 
portunities offered by the junior col- 
lege of my choice. It met all the above 
requirements and because of the en- 
couragement, influence, and guidance 
of its excellent instructors, it has helped 
many to a richer, fuller life. 
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FOR THE past nine years orientation 
test scores of Amarillo College fresh- 
men have been in the hands of advisers 
at the time the students scheduled their 
classes and completed enrollment. 
Each year at the close of the enroll- 
ment period, the faculty has met to 
propose improvements in procedures 
for testing, scoring and recording test 
results, counseling students in their se- 
lection of subjects, and enrolling. 

Last year several faculty members 
proposed a plan that was designed to 
provide more time for counseling. It 
was felt that in the rush of registration 
advisers did not have the opportunity 
for deliberate counseling that was 
necessary for the selection of the most 
desirable courses for the students. Pro- 
vision was made for enrollment coun- 
seling by appointment, with at least 
twenty minutes allotted for each inter- 
view. The plan was tried out in Jan- 
uary, 1955, when most of the students 
had already been enrolled during the 
fall semester. Procedures were then re- 
fined and adopted for the beginning of 
the fall semester in September, 1955. 

In determining procedures for en- 
roliment and in planning the counsel- 
ing program, the following principles 
were kept in mind: 


1. The counseling program should 


Enrollment Counseling by Appointment 


JOSEPH B. DAVIS 
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A former contributor to the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, JOSEPH B. DAVIS has been 
Dean of Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, 
since 1947. Prior to 1947, he was Dean of 
Itasca Junior College. 


provide an important place in the 
college experience of every stu- 
dent. Too many colleges set up an 
excellent plan of organization for 
counseling but are able to serve 
only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents. 

2. Every full-time faculty member 
should serve as adviser for a small 
group of students, usually about 
fifteen. 

3. Students should be assigned to 
advisers who teach in the depart- 
ments of their major interests, 
e.g., a mathematics major would 
have a mathematics instructor as 
his adviser. 

4. Counseling is a continuing proc- 
ess. It should not stop with en- 
rollment, but continue, either as 
individual or group guidance, as 
long as a student is enrolled. 

These principles, together with pro- 

cedures and assignments for Orienta- 
tion Week and registration, were dis- 
cussed in a series of faculty meetings 
during the week preceding registra- 
tion. Faculty committees were named 
for testing, scoring, recording test re- 
sults, and for bringing the faculty up- 
to-date on curriculum changes in the 
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senior colleges to which most of the 
Amarillo College students transfer. 

Detailed, step-by-step procedures 
for Orientation Week and registration 
were listed for new and former stu- 
dents in a handbook which was given 
to each student when he arrived for 
registration. Before being permitted to 
complete his enrollment, each new stu- 
dent was required to have his picture 
taken for the college annual and to 
take the following tests: the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination; the Minneso- 
ta Clerical Test; the Occupational In- 
terest Inventory; the Physical Science 
Aptitude Examination; and two parts 
of the Cooperative English Test—A, 
Mechanics of Expression, and C2, 
Reading Comprehension. 

Briefly, the main steps for freshmen 
and other new students were as fol- 
lows: 


1. Handbooks with instructions and 
numbers were distributed to the 
students. 

2. A fifteen-minute assembly was 
held, during which the purpose 
of the testing program and the 
importance of Orientation Week 
were stressed. 

3. Students reported to certain rooms 
according to their registration 
numbers for testing. The first ses- 
sion was devoted to filling in in- 
formation blanks, status of resi- 
dence blanks, and others required 
by the registrar. After a short break 
between tests, students returned 
to the same rooms, while facul- 
ty members administering tests 
changed rooms in order to give 
their tests to other students. Dur- 
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ing some of the breaks between 
tests, refreshments were served to 
the students in the Student Union. 

4. Students reported according to 
their-registration numbers and the 
schedule printed in the Handbook 
for yearbook photographs. 


When the test profile blanks were 
completed, members of the faculty re- 
cording committee collected them and 
made preparations for recording scores 
and percentiles as soon as the results 
were available from the scoring com- 
mittees. These profile sheets consisted 
of spaces for scores, percentiles and 
graphs for each test on one side and 
for student personnel information on 
the other side. While waiting for the 
first scores, the recording committee 
assigned each student to a faculty ad- 
viser on the basis of his declared cur- 
riculum or major interest and prepared 
an alphabetical list of students, with 
the advisers and the time each student 
was to report to his adviser for coun- 
seling. This list was then typed and 
posted on the official student bulletin 
board. New students were instructed 
to consult the board and report to their 
advisers at the appointed times. 

The twenty minutes reserved for the 
pre-enrollment interview provided am- 
ple time for the adviser and student to 
discuss the educational plans of the 
student. Subjects for the first semester 
were selected, listed on a pre-enroll- 
ment interview blank, and signed by 
the adviser. It was a comparatively 
simple matter when the student re- 
ported the next day to complete his 
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ENROLLMENT COUNSELING BY APPOINTMENT 


enrollment, for the classes to be sched- 
uled, and for the schedule to be ap- 
proved. There were no long lines of 
students waiting to see the registrar, 
the advisers, or others. The only “‘bot- 
tleneck”’ was at the bursar’s office, for 
students completed registration so rap- 
idly that the bursar and his assistants 
could not handle the payment of tui- 
tion and fees as fast as the students 
reported. 

At the close of the enrollment pe- 
riod, an evaluation of the plan was 
made by the faculty and suggestions 
were submitted. 

One suggestion was that the pre- 
enrollment interview and scheduling 
of classes be combined in a thirty- 
minute session. This would ease the 
situation at the bursar’s office, as stu- 
dents would report for payment of fees 
over a period of two and a half days 
instead of one and a half days. It 


429 
would create problems, however, as 
faculty members might find themselves 
serving in the double role of counsel- 
ing one student and approving sched- 
ules for others at the same time. A 
faculty committee has been appointed 
and is attempting to work out refine- 
ments that will eliminate this objec- 
tion. 

In general, faculty and students 
seem to be pleased with the plan of 
enrollment counseling by appointment. 
The number of changes in schedule 
during the first two weeks dropped no- 
ticeably this year from the number in 
recent years. [he only explanation that 
has been offered for this drop is that 
a better job of counseling was done 
when the adviser and student could 
talk over plans in a leisurely manner 
without a line of students waiting for 
conferences. 
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The Melodrama Lives Again 


ZULA HOLCOMB PEARSON 


“The ‘J. Doug Morgan Tent Show’ 
brings the community to the Lon Mor- 
ris Junior College campus.” 


“for those who are among the un- 
derprivileged by virtue of never having 
known the real thing, it was a trip into 
the past they’ll never forget.” 


“There was a gusto about the per- 
formance as if the cast, made up of pro- 
fessional men, working girls, and house- 
wives, were having as much fun as the 
audience.” 


THE ABOVE captions were taken from 
the Jacksonville Journal, whose owner 
is a former Lon Morris student—and 
the last caption, “The cast was hav- 
ing as much fun as the audience” was 
reason enough for such a widespread 
community project. It has been said, 
“, .. the true purpose of education, for 
young and old, is the understanding 
and enjoyment of life. The unedu- 
cated man is not he who cannot read 
or write or count or spell, but he who 
walks unseeing and unhearing, un- 
companioned and unhappy, through 
the busy streets and glorious open 
spaces of life’s infinite pilgrimage.” 
Lon Morris Junior College has an 
opportunity through the medium of 
drama to contribute to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of life in the 
community. Each person learns the 
pleasure of working as a member of a 


Author of several religious plays, ZULA 
HOLCOMB PEARSON is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Drama at Lon Morris 
Junior College, Jacksonville, Texas. 


team and of making his own special 
contribution; thus—‘“he experiences 
the satisfaction of creative self-expres- 
sion.” 

Granted, the J. Doug Morgan Tent 
Show may not be the highest type of 
drama—it isn’t Shakespeare, rather 
nostalgic melodrama with plenty of 
comedy interwoven in the dialogue 
that is reminiscent of a by-gone day! 
It concerns times when the hero was 
able to save the mortgage and keep 
the roof from coming down on the 
“old-folks” who just happened to have 
a beautiful daughter. There is, of 
course, the ever-present villain who 
curls his mustache and explains by 
“asides” his inward plans to the au- 
dience who hiss and boo. The hand- 
some hero arrives just in time, midst 
thunderous applause from the au- 
dience to pay off the mortgage and 
marry the daughter. 

The word, “vaudeville,” has almost 
disappeared from the vocabulary of 
show business, but it has been revived 
in the J. Doug Morgan Tent Show for 
between-the-acts features, giving peo- 
ple in the community a chance to ex- 
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THE MELODRAMA LIVES AGAIN 


hibit their long forgotten talents: sing- 
ers whose voices have long since been 
marred by lack of control when call- 
ing Johnny two blocks away and tin- 
piano players whose fingers have be- 
come stiff through the endless daily 
chores of dish-washing, sweeping 
floors, and hanging clothes on the line. 
Even the housewife has a chance to 
brush up her aesthetic sensitivity in 
the J. Doug Morgan Tent Show. 

In dedicating the show to J. Doug 
Morgan and his troupers the staff and 
cast of community people are paying 
tribute to the man who made Jack- 
sonville a familiar word to hundreds 
of stage aspirants across the nation. 
Operating from a home base in Jack- 
sonville, Texas, Morgan took first- 
class drama to towns throughout 
America via the Tent Theatre, which 
possibly reached its peak in the 20’s. 
Back in those days the entire company 
would come into a town by rail in 
special cars— actors, tent, chairs, 
scenery, props—switch on a side track, 
and stay an entire week to present 
creative drama for the imaginative 
town and country folk. 

Morgan would play a different 
show each night; he had an orchestra, 
a “buzzard-roost,”’ “candy kisses” 
with a “prize in each and every pack- 
age” and gave away “a beautiful lit- 
tle diamond ring on the final night be- 
fore the last act of the play.”’ 

The J. Doug Morgan Tent Show 
was truly an institution that was much 
too exciting to vanish, so after Mrs. 
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Morgan’s death her son suggested the 
College could use in its theatre much 
of the old equipment which had long 
since lost its original value. The entire 
summer was spent going through 
trunk after trunk of old costumes, 
props, tickets, box on top of box of 
first editions of popular songs, chests 
of scripts—all of which are now the 
property of the theatre at Lon Morris. 


Going through the old _ trunks 
brought back memories of a by-gone 
era, and so, saturated in nostalgia of 
another day, the desire grew to re- 
create after a fashion this wonderful 
American institution. The students in 
the Junior College Theatre could help 
when needed, but this was to be a 
project for the community. The idea 
was presented through the daily news- 
paper and try-outs were called. 
Amidst much talk and reminiscing the 
results were truly gratifying and the 
townspeople fell in line with amazing 
energy and enthusiasm. Hardly a 
family escaped. There was much to be 
done. 


A permanent stage, 20 feet by 24 
feet, was constructed on a wooded 
park adjoining the campus. Two large 
aprons run the full length of the 
stage opening and form steps from the 
ground to the stage level on which 
oleo acts or asides may be given by the 
actors. The stage area is surrounded 
by a simple frame to support the pro- 
scenium and the tent which is 
stretched over it. The old-fashioned 
pulley front curtain has added to 
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finances for the show by the advertis- 
ing bought by merchants and business 
concerns of the community—the same 
advertisements are printed on the large 
circulars that carry the program and 
are also used for the parade that pre- 
cedes opening night. 

This year the proscenium has been 
remodeled, making it permanent, and 
the name, “J. Doug Morgan Show,” 
has been added in large letters. Eight 
to ten truck loads of sawdust are 
spread on the cleared ground, and a 
canvas tent 40 feet by 80 feet is rent- 
ed from a firm for about $90.00 per 
week. Usually all work is done by the 
time the tent arrives and the entire stu- 
dent body helps in the “raising,” which 
has become quite a ceremony, as well 
as helps “strike’’ when the run is over. 
Each requires about three or four 
hours. All lighting and scenery are 
moved in from the main theatre build- 
ing of the college as soon as the tent 
is up. Here again the community helps 
—a local engineer from the United 
Gas Company was a great help in set- 
ting up the electrical outlets and pow- 
er boxes for the stage. During the year 
an old school bus was moved to one 
side of the stage, connected with run- 
ways, and partitioned for dressing 
rooms for the cast. 

For the last three years the audience 
has been packed under the “big-top” 
at shows running four nights each 
year. The following excerpt from the 
Daily Progress is indicative of the re- 
sponse : 


Mrs. Arch Pearson, director of the show, 
and Mr. Alan Hitchcock, technical di- 
rector, said that the play has been a sell- 
out for all performances, with 100 more 
chairs added for the final performance 
Saturday night. There was room for 500 
people. ““The enthusiasm and response of 
the public has been beyond expecta- 
tions,” said Mrs. Pearson Saturday after- 
noon. “A lot of people have attended 
every performance since the Wednesday 
night opening and Friday night people 
bought general admission tickets for the 
privilege of watching the show from the 
parking lot. The sides of the tent were 
raised to make this possible.” 


The old-time melodramzs are used— 
the first year, Pure as the Driven Snow; 
last year, Gold in the Hills or The 
Dead Sisters Secret; and this year, 
Dirty Work at the Crossroads. 


The cashier of one of the local 
banks sells tickets each year, arrayed 
in a special costume in a specially built 
ticket booth surrounded by life-size 
caricatures of characters that are to 
appear in the play. The ushers are 
ready at the tent door in costume, 
original jackets of the J. Doug Mor- 
gan Show; and many of the costumes 
are from the original show—they’ve 
been mended, added to, and copied 
from, until there’s no doubt that one is 
looking upon another era of American 
heritage. 

At 7:30 each night the band strikes 
up in front of the tent, directed by a 
retired bandmaster, who is now in the 
furniture business. His band members 
are men and women from all walks of 
life—and at curtain time they march 
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THE MELODRAMA LIVES AGAIN 


down the center aisle on the saw-dust 
covered ground two by two past the 
king post on to the orchestra platform 
playing “There’s a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.” After the over- 
ture, the man at the piano, who is 
president of one of the leading insur- 
ance firms, begins to play, the curtain 
goes up, and the show is on. The peo- 
ple in the cast are all members of the 
community with an occasional fill-in 
from the College Theatre. The vice- 
president of the Building and Loan 
Association played the villian this year 
and gave the audiences everything they 
wanted. The wife of a newspaperman 
showed she had been on the thespian 
boards many times before as she played 
the villain’s accomplice to delightful 
perfection. The honorable county at- 
torney in real life has never enter- 
tained courtroom crowds in the man- 
ner he used at the tent show, but he 
could pack the courtroom full for any 
case if he would maneuver as the rus- 
tic hired hand did with all the natural- 
ness and abandon that the part de- 
manded. A doctor’s wife found time to 
leave her children and have fun as 
well as relaxation being the hired 
girl. Between-the-acts came a mother- 
daughter team doing “When You and 
I Were Young, Maggie.” An old- 
fashioned and modern version in au- 
thentic costumes, they showed a thor- 
ough understanding of what makes 
jitterbugs jitter and squares squarer. 


It was as interesting, almost, to look 
around the audience and see the old- 
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timers enjoying a trip into the enter- 
tainment world’s past, many recall- 
ing the days when J. Doug trod the 
stage on the lot by the Cotton Belt 
Railroad’s packing shed. In fact, the 
first year a large per cent of the au- 
dience was made up of the older peo- 
ple, but the atmosphere was conta- 
gious and soon all ages flocked to see. 


Now what has come of this tre- 
mendous endeavor? Definitely some- 
thing fresh and vital in theatre that is 
intangible but satisfying. True, much 
strain is concomitant with producing 
the show but as Mary Martin would 
say, “. . . amidst all of the work and 
chaos think only lovely thoughts. . . 
and remember the greatest thing in 
life is to love your work and work at 
it until you’re exhausted.” 


The first show of the junior college’s 
theatrical year was tremendously suc- 
cessful and enough money was made 
to operate the theatre for the remain- 
der of the year with added fees from 
patron and student subscriptions. This 
experiment has not only been fun but 
indeed it makes sense. In B. Lamar 
Johnson’s book, General Education in 
Action, he states: 


There is a nervous excitement and wide- 
spread psychoneurosis among the Amer- 
ican people resulting from the im- 
pounding of physical and nervous en- 
ergy. Americans need to find emotional 
release in activities which are emotion- 
ally and socially satisfying.” 


The Tent Show, in a measure, meets 
that demand. The President’s Com- 
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mission on Higher Education identi- tent in some form of creative activity. 


fies one general education objective in The J. Doug Morgan Tent Show as 
the following words: planned, directed and produced by 


To understand and enjoy literature, art, acloquate- 
music and other cultural activities as ex- 1 meets that need for the community 
pressions of personal and social expe- and brings the townfolk to the campus 
rience, and to participate to some ex- through the medium of drama. 


A Rose is a Rose is a 


OTTO KRASH 


Junior’? 

“Academy”! 

Platonic, naval or military? 

Lyceum, palaestra and seminary, 

Mission, dame or voluntary? 

Latin, grammar and national, 

Boarding, trade or technical? 

Community ....common.... public? 
Yes! PUBLIC COLLEGE 

But then, as in the British Isle, 

We might have “public”’ private-style. 
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for Leadership 


CHARLES E. ROLLINS 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES of leaders and 
the requirements of effective leadership 
are probably greater today than at any 
other time in this country’s history, 
and educators generally agree that the 
development of leadership is one of the 
most important responsibilities of col- 
leges. However, plans for fulfilling this 
obligation are frequently indefinite, 
and practical arrangements for meet- 
ing these responsibilities are lacking. 
The assumption seems to be that lead- 
ership is a quality which certain gifted 
students, through associating with 
other students in various situations, 
will develop naturally. Some of the un- 
certainty in organizing a definite train- 
ing program may be the result of an 
incomplete conception of the elements 
involved in leadership. In general, 
leadership is thought of as being the 
power to move a group to action. Such 
a conception presupposes that quali- 
ties of leadership are entirely confined 
to the individual who acts as spokes- 
man or director for the group. Accord- 
ing to Cunningham, in her book on 
group behavior, such an individual 


may possess one of four types of power: 


1. Physical Power (members of the 
group fear bodily harm). 

2. Social Strength (the individual 
has power to bestow or withdraw 


CHARLES E. ROLLINS, is Dean and Regis- 
trar of York Junior College, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. He received his doctor's degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


belongingness for other individ- 
uals). 

3. Ability to Meet Emotional Needs 
(the group recognizes that the in- 
dividual helps to meet thwarted 
needs and interests; he may help 
people feel that they are impor- 
tant, that they belong). 

4. Rational Power (the group recog- 
nizes the worth of the intellectual 
powers of the person) .” 


However, it is to be noted that, ex- 
cept in cases where the individual be- 
comes a leader through physical pow- 
er, the position of leadership is always 
conferred by the group. In other 
words, ir: a democratic society the po- 
sition of leadership is a status given by 
the group to the individual who dem- 
onstrates a power respected by the 
group. Such a concept must give a 
new turn to the usual idea of “leader- 
ship training.” It has been the custom 
in education, politics, and industry to 
accept as leaders those who are elec- 
ted by the group and to attempt to de- 


1Ruth Cunningham & Assoc., Under- 
standing Group Behavior of Boys and Girls 
(New York: Columbia University, 1951), 
120. 
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velop their leadership abilities through 
various courses or techniques. 


Since a leadership role may be con- 
sidered group given, it might be wiser 
in a democratic society to put more of 
energy into training groups to choose 
their leaders wisely rather than ex- 
pend efforts in trying to develop in 
the individual some mystic force 
called “leadership.” Now, this concept 
is not easy to come by, for it has long 
been assumed that persons, as individ- 
uals, “have” or “have not” qualities of 
leadership. ‘The fact that the leader is 
chosen by the group makes the prob- 
lem more involved. For what is per- 
haps the most subtle and insidious 
type of leadership is that achieved by 
the individual who is able to contrib- 
ute status and belongingness to those 
whose needs are thwarted. Such a per- 
son plays upon the need of people to 
belong and to feel important. It is this 
kind of power which is used by the po- 
litical leader who promises social su- 
periority or world domination. Equal- 
ly dangerous are leadership-developing 
programs which are merely on the 
level of “how to get ahead of the other 
fellow” without accompanying pro- 
grams for developing the idea and 
ideals of group membership. 

Thus, it is especially important in 
today’s society to train individuals to 
choose leaders wisely, because the 
power to make decisions concerning 
the group passes from the individual 
to representatives of individuals: 
from individuals to chairmen, dele- 
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gates, congressmen, governors, presi- 
dents of clubs, presidents of service 
organizations, presidents of govern- 
ments. The implication for education 
is clear: We are charged to help peo- 
ple learn to evaluate and assess their 
potential leaders, to choose the lead- 
ers who meet their standards, and to 
measure the qualities of those to 
whom they entrust their individual 
convictions. 

In the light of what is known 
about how people learn, it is felt that 
the best way to teach skills is through 
direct experience coupled with 
thoughtful evaluation of that experi- 
ence. This is true of social skills as well 
as of the 3 R’s. To help youth learn 
to delegate leadership wisely, they 
must have experiences which involve 
delegation and evaluation. Therefore, 
young people should be given more 
opportunities to make choices and de- 
cisions. In the classroom, for example, 
sub-groups and committees should be 
organized so that leadership responsi- 
bilities can be rotated among as many 
individuals as possible. ‘Thus, by ex- 
periencing the responsibilities of dem- 
ocratic leadership roles as well as of 
membership roles, students may in- 
crease their understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the roles of others. 

The most important step in the 
program is enabling the students in 
the group to understand methods of 
achieving the goals which have been 
established by their group, for the 
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R FOR LEADERSHIP 


groups give leadership power to in- 
dividuals in order to achieve those 
goals. Therefore, the teacher should 
strive for student understanding of 
the objectives of student government, 
fraternities and sororities, the orienta- 
tion program, and the educational 
program in general. This power to 
evaluate leadership involves an aware- 
ness and examination of goals and the 
means of achieving them. Only when 
the underlying attitudes and general 
objectives of the group are under- 
stood will it become possible for the 
members of the group to evaluate po- 
tential leaders in the light of these 
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objectives and to make logical choices 


in their selection of leaders. 

Unless education provides a setting 
in which youth may learn leadership 
skills by practicing them, unless edu- 
cation enables youth to discriminate 
and to evaluate the various elements 
of leadership, a society which encour- 
ages the existence of political bosses 
and prejudiced, incompetent leaders 
will develop. However, if educational 
processes provide an understanding of 
the factors involved in leadership and 
develop students’ skills in testing and 
evaluating these factors, then society 
may reasonably expect better leader- 
ship in the years to come. 
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Classical Languages in the Junior Colleges 


WINSTON WEATHERS 


WITH THE decline of traditional 
studies in secondary and higher edu- 
cation, the foundation of learning in 
the Western World since the days of 
the Renaissance and even from the 
Middle Ages—the foundation of Lat- 
in and Greek—has been considered 
by many, with an increasing fervor, 
as an outmoded and unnecessary part 
of any curriculum. In the last decade 
especially, many educators have want- 
ed to bury the languages they con- 
sider dead. Nothing is so great a waste 
of time, says the functional educator, 
as a student’s investing semester after 
semester of his college career in the 
study of the classical languages. 

Such an attitude and such a trend 
in thinking about the classical lan- 
guages has not gone unchallenged, 
however. Much thought has been 
given by serious educators and lay- 
men alike to the matter of classical 
studies at all levels of education. It 
is doubtful if America will ever re- 
instate Greek and Latin in the pri- 
mary schools, but there is a possibil- 
ity that the secondary schools could 
again offer a sound and thorough 
training in Latin and Greek, a train- 
ing administered by a classicist and 
not by a journalism or wayward Eng- 


Author of numerous short stories and 
radio plays, WINSTON WEATHERS is edi- 
torial assistant, University of Okiahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma. This year he 
holds the University of Oklahoma Press 
Scholarship. In 1952 he received the Frost 
Scholarship in Poetry to Bread Loaf and in 
1954, the Oklahoma City MacDowell Fellow- 
ship in Creative Writing. 
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lish teacher, as is the case so frequent- 
ly today. Yet it is on the college level 
that the real challenge must be met, 
for if Latin and Greek should disap- 
pear from the colleges and universi- 
ties, then there is no hope for the lan- 
guages anywhere else in the educa- 
tional system. And, therefore, it is on 
the college level that the actual crisis 
is occurring, now and today, and that 
is why the decision made by junior 
colleges about the classical languages 
is of extreme importance in directing 
American education either toward a 
real humanism and humanities pro- 
gram or toward a superficial, falsely 
functional, second-class sort of hu- 
manities studies that will produce 
only snobs on the one hand or frus- 
trated students on the other. If a 
place for the ancient languages can 
be insured on the junior college level, 
then these institutions, which are 
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more and more fostering the human- 
ity studies, will have a solid founda- 
tion on which to build. 


The real question is one of values. 
The anti-classicist sees no value what- 
soever in Latin and Greek, whereas 
the pro-classicist finds something in 
those languages which makes their 
continuation the’ curriculum 
worth-while. Certainly the real classi- 
cist is not urging the maintenance of 
Latin and Greek in schools, in col- 
leges particularly, just because these 
subjects were formerly a major part 
of academic tradition. The classicist 
is not that much of an antiquarian. 
Obviously it would be foolish to prop 
up a dead horse and cry “Tally Ho” 
and expect to get anywhere. Progress, 
in junior colleges or elsewhere, is not 
made that way. Rather, the real classi- 
cist wishes to maintain Latin and 
Greek in the curriculum because he 
considers them valuable parts of a lib- 
eral, and even of a functional, edu- 
cation. He doesn’t wish to bury the 
horse before she’s really dead. 

What are the values, therefore, in 
Latin and Greek? If the ancient lan- 
guages are to be offered to students, 
then the instructor must be able to 
answer the popular undergraduate 
question: “What good is this to me?” 
And he must prepare a_ defense 
against the anti-classicist answer, “No 
good whatsoever.’ In order to coun- 
teract the propaganda of the pseudo- 
modernist and the anti-classicist the 
particular qualities and assets of the 


classical languages must be stated 
clearly and forcibly. 

The first set of values surrounding 
Greek and Latin may perhaps be 
called “real” or “intrinsic” values. 
These are the values one receives and 
encounters when he can actually read 
Latin or Greek. It is the intellectual 
pleasure and experience, as well as 
discipline, one finds in dealing with 
the Greek verb or the Latin syntax. It 
is the pleasure one finds in a first class 
complex rhetoric that is one of man’s 
greatest achievements. Jt is the pleas- 
ure one finds in a top-notch and con- 
stantly fascinating poetics. It is the 
pleasure one finds in the beauty of a 
language once one has mastered it. 
The worth of reading Homer or Ver- 
gil in the original is difficult to deter- 
mine; it is an experience that is its 
own reward. People are rather easily 
convinced that French, for example, 
is entirely different when translated 
and most will readily agree that to 
enjoy any modern language thorough- 
ly one must learn to read or speak it. 
And most will readily agree that it is 
a worth-while thing to do—to learn 
French and Spanish and German for 
the literary experience if for no other 
reason. The difficulty involved in this 
set of values for the classical lan- 
guages is, however, that to read Latin 
and Greek fluently one must have 
studied the language long and dili- 
gently, and even the most ambitious 
scholar frequently fails to achieve the 
goal. Two years of French studies 
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bring one much closer to fluency than 
do two years of classical studies. 
Easier languages are, as a result, more 
popular. 

Even Greek and Latin scholars, 
however, frown at times on a value 
strictly of pleasure and prefer to call 
attention to the mental discipline in- 
volved in the reading of the classical 
languages. They call attention to the 
fact that one cannot learn to read the 
classical languages without finding 
himself well acquainted with lin- 
guistic science in general or without 
finding the pathway to all other lan- 
guages much easier. 

This, then, is a second set of values 
which can be called “utilitarian” or 
“functional.” This set of values is ul- 
timately of secondary importance but 
it is nevertheless most easily appreci- 
ated by students in general. In the 
twentieth century, when classical 
scholars have had to compete with 
more popular and more obviously 
usable subjects, many functional val- 
ues have been “discovered” to attract 
the mundane and the pragmatic. ‘The 
fact that Greek and Latin will im- 
prove an English vocabulary is per- 
haps the most batted about of all the 
functional values. Another is that an 
understanding of classical mythology 
will help in the study of English lit- 
erature, or that to interpret the Bible 
correctly one should be able to read 
the ancient languages. Such values 
are, of course, legitimate—the classics 
are, and have always been, of service 
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to other disciplines, but to direct all 
attention to this particular set of val- 
ues alone will completely deprive one 
of the first set. Despite prejudices in 
favor of the first set of classical val- 
ues, however, it must be admitted 
that the future survival of the classi- 
cal languages, even on the college 
level, is dependent on the idea that 
Greek and Latin are not only an in- 
tellectual end in themselves but are 
the means to many other academic 
ends. Even if Greek and Latin are to 
perform the subservient task of pre- 
paring a student for some other in- 
tellectual experience than the classical 
experience, one must proceed with 
energy in the performance of that 
labor. 

A possible objection that remains 
to the instruction of Latin and Greek 
is this: Why can’t one take advantage 
of these various values in translation 
and not have to struggle with learn- 
ing to read the languages themselves? 
Why isn’t it possible to take the top- 
cream—the ideas, the philosophy, the 
history, and the spirit of the classical 
world—as it is translated? But this is 
no objection really, for even the 
classicist urges that a great deal of the 
classical studies be presented in Eng- 
lish and not in the original tongues, 
and many able scholars have devoted 
themselves to splendid translations in 
English of all the Greek and Latin 
works. The only possible comeback 
the classicist could make would be 
that if Latin and Greek as languages 
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are not taught in school then there 
will soon be no one to make the trans- 
lations and students will be cut away 
from the source and the lifeblood of 
classicism at large. If no other reason 
justified the teaching of Latin and 
Greek as such, as well as in transla- 
tion, the preparation of classical schol- 
ars would be reason enough. And it 
is not beyond the jurisdiction of the 
junior college to assist in the training 
of first-class scholars and students in 
the disciplines, despite the rather 
prevalent opinion that junior colleges 
exist to educate the mediocre. 


Particular classical language courses 
to be offered on the junior college 
level in the original tongue are, of 
course, the introductory grammar 
courses and elementary readings. It is 
quite feasible for the junior college to 
‘ offer beginning Latin and beginning 
Greek for the first-year student and to 
offer elementary Latin readings (Cic- 
ero or Vergil), as well as elementary 
Greek reading (Homer or Xeno- 
phon), to the second-year student. 
These courses should become as well 
established in the curriculum as be- 
ginning French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man are at present. And it might 
even be plausible, if staff, budget, and 
the like allow, to offer a third-year 
course in Latin and Greek for the few 
students who come to college with 
some background in the classics and 
who wish to continue their studies. 


A second type of course in the 
classical languages which is quite ap- 
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propriate for the junior college is the 
“Greek and Latin in English” sort of 
course, designed for those students 
who do not have the time to study 
Latin and Greek as languages but 
who still recognize the value of, and 
have a need for, some understanding 
of the languages. Such courses as 
“Greek and Latin Contributions to 
the English Language,” designed for 
the general student, or “Greek and 
Latin Elements in Scientific Vocabu- 
lary” for pre-medical and pre-science 
students represent the type of service 
courses which departments in classical 
languages can and do offer freshmen 
or sophomore students. 

The third type of course is the sort 
completely removed from the Latin 
and Greek languages themselves and 
given wholly in English without any 
reference to the linguistic field. ‘These 
English courses have to do, obviously, 
with the literature and thought and 
history of the ancient world as de- 
rived from the ancient writings but 
are presented in English for the gen- 
eral student. 

All these courses can be approached 
either from the angle of real and in- 
trinsic values or from the angle of 
functional values, as has been sug- 
gested. It doesn’t really matter, as far 
as the offering is concerned, whether 
the student enrolls for one purpose or 
the other. Because of the variety of 
values, however, consistent and ade- 


quate enrollment in all the classical 
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courses can be expected on the junior 
college level. 

One word of warning should be 
made, though, about the teaching of 
Latin and Greek. High standards are 
no doubt sought by all the disciplines 
on the college level, but the teacher 
of the classical languages has great 
need to be conscious of quality in 
every way. The fall of Greek and 
Latin from the curriculums of schools 
was prompted no doubt by an in- 
creasingly careless and far from sin- 
cere attitude on the part of high 
school and junior college teachers. Nor 
should the administration of the jun- 
ior college relegate to Greek and Lat- 
in sO minor a role in the curriculum 
that they attract only the unprepared 
and the easy-way-out people as teach- 
ers. The classical languages are worth 
doing right, and once done right they 
will prove for themselves their value 
on the junior college level. 

Certainly, if junior colleges are to 
live up to the many standards con- 
stantly talked about, they would do 
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well, it seems, to turn their attention 
anew to the classical languages. Many 
people are afraid that an extensive in- 
terest in the classics would be too con- 
ventional or staid or backward look- 
ing. Such is not true. Interest in the 
classics is a highly popular trend 
among many institutions of highest 
rank, and if junior colleges want to 
be really modern, and not just super- 
ficially or carelessly modern, they 
would do well to restore the spine and 
backbone that the classical languages 
provide to a humanities curriculum. 
It is not the intent here to urge the 
propping up cf dead horses, but it is 
necessary for junior colleges to allow a 
still vital and living organism to serve 
the best interests of the institutions. 
George Bernard Shaw made the state- 
ment that “‘a knowledge of Greek is to 
a man what hallmark is to silver,” and 
surely it would behoove junior col- 
leges, at least, to offer such hallmark 
courses as Greek and Latin consistent- 
ly and sincerely to students. 
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Cooperation in Engineering 


O. W. NOBLE 


COOPERATION between junior colleges 
and the University of California has 
been a long established practice. River- 
side College has now embarked on a 
new type of cooperation which may 
be of interest to other colleges simi- 
larly situated. 

Riverside College has, almost since 
its inception, offered the first two 
years of the four-year university pro- 
gram in engineering. Now Riverside 
College and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside sponsor a joint 
program of engineering education for 
U.C.R. students. The University of 
California at Riverside is a liberal arts 
institution and, as such, does not offer 
courses which are strictly engineering 
in nature. Dr. Conway Pierce, chair- 
man of the Division of Physical Sci- 
ences at U.C.R., suggested soon after 
the University opened in the spring of 
1954 that the University would wel- 
come an opportunity to offer to a lim- 
ited number of its students interested 
in engineering courses a chance to take 
them in Riverside. Over a period of 
several weeks the details of the pro- 
gram were worked out, while at the 
same time the administrators of the 


University and the College were kept — 


informed of the progress being made. 


©. W. NOBLE has been President of 
Riverside College, Riverside, California, 
since 1950. He is Past President of Riverside 
City Teachers Association; of Eastern Confer- 
ence, Southern California Junior College 
Association; and former Chairman of the 
citizens committee, Institute of World Affairs. 


As soon as plans became definite, the 
recommendation that they be adopted 
won speedy approval from the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum at U.C.R. and 
from the College trustees. 

The program works in the follow- 
ing manner. In a student’s first year 
at U.C.R., he takes only engineering 
drawing at Riverside College, or, if he 
did not have mechanical drawing in 
high school, he registers for that course 
his first semester. 

In his second year he continues his 
mathematics, physics, and humanities 
at U.C.R., and at Riverside College 
enrolls for advanced engineering draw- 
ing, surveying, descriptive geometry, 
statistics, and materials and processes. 

There are several advantages which 
accrue to students and the community 
through this plan, namely: 


1. There is no need to duplicate fa- 
cilities. 

2. Students can combine engineering 
with liberal arts. 
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3. It enriches the offerings available 
at U.C.R. 

4. It strengthens the engineering de- 
partment at R.C. 

5. It demonstrates how a university 
and junior college can cooperate 
to benefit students by saving them 
money and at the same time con- 
serve state funds. 


In the spring of 1955, seven U.C.R. 
students enrolled at the College under 
this program. In the fall of 1955 thirty 
students enrolled in engineering. It is 
contemplated that in any given year 
there will not be more than sixty stu- 
dents from U.C.R. at the junior col- 
lege. The University of California and 
the College find this arrangement 
working smoothly and to the benefit of 
the students, the two institutions in- 
volved, and the state. 

During the fall, a second, but en- 
tirely different, phase of the engineer- 
ing program was put into operation. 
The Hunter Douglas Corporation, 
which manufactures aluminum vene- 
tian blinds and aircraft parts and does 
ordnance work for the government, 
has always been able to employ gradu- 
ate engineers sufficient for its needs; 
however, this company has a shortage 
of engineers at the semi-professional 
level. Hunter Douglas needs men who 
have had just two years of engineering 
training in college and a practical pe- 
riod of training in its own plant. In 
order to have a steady flow of compe- 
tent men at less than the four-year 
professionally trained level of engi- 
neering, the company requested a 
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meeting last spring with the adminis- 
tration of Riverside College to study 
the problem. Out of several confer- 
ences, the following method of select- 
ing students was evolved : 


1. Only those men who were 35 years 
of age or under and had been employed 
for more than a year at Hunter Douglas 
were eligible to be considered. 

2. Notice of this program was an- 
nounced through the company bulletin 
and 76 men applied. 

3. Of these 76, 70 were tested by the 
company’s own counselors, and com- 
plete profiles obtained. 

4. These men were then rated and 
classified into three groups, highest to 
lowest. The first two groups were then 
interviewed by the plant personnel staff. 

3. From these two groups 14 men 
were then selected to be interviewed by 


top management, and seven were chosen 
to begin the course in September, 1955. 


This is how the program operates. 
The men chosen spend full time in 
college the first semester and are paid 
their full salary by Hunter Douglas. 
The second semester they work half 
time in the plant and carry at least ten 
units of academic work, more if they 
feel they can do so successfully. They 
are paid as if they were working full 
time. This program will continue with 
a given group of men until the com- 
pany is satisfied that the men have met 
the educational requirements neces- 
sary to fit them for the role the com- 
pany has planned for them. It is felt 
that the program may take five or six 
semesters to bring them to the com- 
petency Hunter Douglas Corporation 
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COOPERATION IN ENGINEERING 


desires. What are the advantages of 
the program? 


1. Through a combination of class- 
room work and practical application in 
the plant, these men can apply the the- 
oretical to the practical every day. 

2. It has given some of the men a 
second chance to satisfy their education- 
al needs. (Four of the seven men under 
this program were former students at 


Riverside College. ) 
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3. It makes it possible for a married 
man to continue to support his family 
adequately while in training. 

4. It will eventually build up a pool 
of highly competent semi-professionally 
trained men from which Hunter Doug- 
las can draw. 


5. It has given concrete evidence 
once again of how a junior college can 
and does work to fulfill community 
needs as they arise. 
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Junior College and High School 
Curriculum Requirements 


A. C. MURPHY 


A SERVICE which could well be ren- 
dered by junior colleges has been 
brought to light through a recent 
study of enrollments in precollege 
mathematics courses at The University 
of Texas during the fall semester of 
1954—55. Three non-credit high school 
courses—second year Algebra, Plane 
Geometry, and Solid Geometry—of- 
fered at the University enrolled a total 
of 432 students. During the period 
1947-1954, a total of 3,160 students 
enrolled in these same courses. When, 
for some reason, college students in 
such numbers take subjects which are 
traditionally within the curriculum of 
the secondary school, further investi- 
gation seems warranted, especially by 
junior colleges. 

From the 432 enrollees, replies to a 
questionnaire were received from 285. 
The questionnaire was designed to se- 
cure answers to six items: 


1. The number of enrollees who had 
had the course in high school. 
The number of high schools (rep- 
resented by the enrollees) which 
did not teach the course. 

Size of high schools represented. 
Semester of college enrollment of 
students responding. 


A. C. MURPHY is Assistant Professor of 
Educational Psychology, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


5. School or college in which stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

6. Reason given by students for pre- 
college mathematics enrollment. 


Four schools or colleges furnished 
261 of the 285 replies received. En- 
gineering furnished 201; Architecture 
enrolled 20; Arts and Sciences with 
34 and Business Administration with 
6 completed the roster of enrollees, 
with 24 replies being so answered as 
to leave the college or school indis- 
tinguishable. 

An interesting facet of the study is 
observed in the semester in which the 
285 respondents are enrolled in col- 
lege. Of the 75 in Algebra, 68 are in 
semesters 1—3; of 31 in Plane Geome- 
try, 30 are in semesters 1—3; while of 
179 in Solid Geometry, 135 are in 
their first three semesters of college. 
Of the total of 285, there are 90 en- 
rollees who graduated from high 
school in 1954. 

These two items, (1) selection of 
courses with reference to college spe- 
cialization and (2) recency of gradua- 
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tion, point somewhat in the direction the questionnaire answered by the 285 
of guidance deficiencies. These defi- will be examined later with reference 
ciencies, whether due to insufficient to this question of information and 
staffing in secondary schools or to un- guidance. Tables I-III present rea- 
certainty of high school pupils as to _ sons for enrollment as given by the en- 
occupational choices and/or potential rollees together with the size of high 
abilities, are worth investigation by schools which they attended. 

junior college personnel. A section of 


I 


RESPONSES OF ALGEBRA STUDENTS TO MATHEMATICS QUESTION NAIRE 


Size of Schools 


Unknown 
or 
500r 101— 301-— 501-—Over out of To- 
less 100 200 300 500 1000 1000 state tal 


Number of systems represented 1 6 7 3 


Number of responses 7 7 l 3 
Number taking in high school 3 2 : 3 an 4 33 
Course not offered in H.S. 3 3 
» |ochedule difficulties l 2 | 4 
SE 28 Afraid of low average 2 
3 Did not know required college .. l 3 
| Thought to be easier in college | 
Other reasons (list) 
$m |Failed a college course ........... 2 l 3 
|Other reasons (list) 
é 
These responses give four major rea- formation—37. 
sons for students not having had sec- 3. Choice of student—14. 
ond year Algebra in high school: 4. Change of plans—9. 
1. Course not available—15. Of those who had had Algebra in 


2. Insufficient guidance and /or in- high school, 23 indicated that they felt 
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Taste II 
RESPONSES OF PLANE GEOMETRY STUDENTS TO MATHEMATICS QUESTIONNAIRE 
Size of Sckools 
Unknown 
or 
50 or 101- 201—- 301-— 501-—Over out of To- 
less 100 200 300 500 1000 1000 state tal 
Number of responses 3 2 3 5 6 31 
Number taking in high school _. | ‘ 2 3 
Course not offered in HLS. _..... | 
» {Schedule difficulties ........ 2 2 
S other subjects ...... 1 2 l l 9 
Changed vocational plans _...... l l 3 
S| 2,.8/Afraid of low average .............. 
<3 3 Did not know required college 3 l l 3 l 1 10 
= .8\|x, |Thought to be easier in college 
Other reasons (list) 
Needed refresher 1 1 
St|Failed a college course _......... 
Other reasons (list) 
3. Choice—10. 


more knowledge of the subject was 
needed than they were able to secure 
in secondary school work. These stu- 
dents, as well as the number who indi- 
cated need for a “refresher” course, 
may well have been among the col- 
lege students who graduated prior to 
1950. 

Summary reasons given by the 28 
who did not take Plane Geometry in 
high school can be tabulated as in Ta- 
ble I: 


1. Course not available—3. 
2. Insufficient information—?24. 


4. Change of plans—9. 

Responses from Solid Geometry 
students, presented in Table III, give 
the following reasons: 


Course not available—98. 
Insufficient information—100. 
Choice—32. 

Change of plans—23. 


Assuming that students’ responses 
to the questionnaire are reliable, a 
sampling from the various size schools 
here represented should be valid. If 
valid, and the fact that no names were 
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Taste III 


RESPONSES OF SOLID GEOMETRY STUDENTS TO MATHEMATICS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Size of Schools 
Unknown 
or 
50 or 101- 201— 301- 501-Over out of To- 
less 100 200 300 500 1000 1000 state tal 
Number of systems represented 3 13 28 18 19 12 14 22 129 
Course not offered in H.S.... 3 11 25 10 9 5 3 MP ae 
Schedule difficulties ............... | 2 3 6 oe 31 
2 3 = 5 42 
Disliked instructor = 3 3 
Disliked mathematics _........... | 2 2 8 
Preferred other subjects _........ 1 1 3 2 
Changed vocational plans _...... 1 1 2 23 
Afraid of lower average ............ 1 1 
Did not know required college 3 


Thought to be easier in college 
Other reasons (list) 


signed to responses would serve to as- 
sure this, then there are two major con- 
clusions which seem to be warranted. 
First, large schools as well as small 
contribute to precollege mathematics 
enrollments; the responsibility for in- 
sufficient information cannot be 
placed justifiably in any area. Second, 
it is apparent that vocational guid- 
ance is a particular long-time, contin- 
uing process; choices made by second- 
ary school pupils cannot logically be 
expected to last for their entire edu- 
cational life. 

Here, then, seems to be the service 
indicated in the first sentence of this 
report, a service which the junior col- 
lege seems particularly well qualified 
to offer. This seems true especially of 
the local or community junior college, 


with its roots in the community which 
it serves. As an agency which is pe- 
culiarly adapted to furnish leadership 
and, at the same time, to operate with- 
out threat, the junior college may well 
take the lead in disseminating infor- 
mation with reference to professional 
curriculums. 

It can well be assumed that areas 
other than mathematics present similar 
problems of (a) insufficient informa- 
tion, (b) inadequate preparation, or 
(c) failure to prepare for specific col- 
lege courses. Parental prejudice, schol- 
astic laxity, and other reasons could 
be given for this vexing condition. 
Whatever the cause, the remedies must 
be effected somewhere along the line 
by some qualified agency. 

It seems reasonable to propose that 
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there are at least four areas in which 4. Providing closer contact between 
junior colleges might be of service: home, pupil, and college, an area 
in which the large senior college 
1. Furnishing guidance in selecting or university often finds it difficult 
or changing curricular commit- to operate. 
ments ; 


2. Offering ways to supplement high The needs seem to exist. The direc- 
school curriculums where need is tions for service have been tentatively 
indicated ; shown. The challenge to the junior col- 


3. Providing for changing of voca- ' BS 
tional undue loss of lege consists of two questions. “What 


time to the student or undue finan- 22d how can you get to work?” “How 
cial strain upon the parent; much are you willing to pioneer?” 
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Why Worcester Junior College Converted 
Its Registration to Manual Punch Cards 


MICHAEL K. KUDRAVETZ 


IN ORDER to function normally, col- 
leges and universities, like business and 
industry, have to maintain all types 
of records. How these records are pre- 
pared and maintained depends a great 
deal upon the size of the student body, 
available facilities, and. office equip- 
ment. 

With the increase of time-saving 
office equipment on the market, many 
schools are changing their office pro- 
cedures along with purchasing new 
systems and equipment. Of the many 
machines and systems available, the 
punch card is the one that seems to 
have great possibilities in registrar 
work. Many schools have already 
adopted the punch card system and ob- 
tain excellent results. Although there 
are two types of punch cards, automa- 
tic and manual sort, installations of 
automatic equipment are more gener- 
ally found in the larger colleges and 
universities. Among smaller schools 
and junior colleges, as well as in some 
large universities, the marginally- 
punched manual sort cards have prov- 
en excellent for rapid classifying and 
tabulating of records. 


Recently, Worcester Junior College, 


This article by MICHAEL K. KUDRAVETZ 
is a part of the thesis he presented to Boston 
University as partial fulfillment towards the 
M.B.A. degree. He is Chairman of the 
Engineering Department, Worcester Junior 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts. Formerly, 
he worked as Electrical Engineer with 
Remington-Rand Corporation. 


like other colleges in anticipation of 
higher enrollments in the coming 
years, converted the records in the reg- 
istrar’s office to manual sort punch 
cards. How and why it was done and 
what benefits and improvements were 
gained are revealed below. 
Approximately two years ago, Wor- 
cester Junior College, located in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and having an 
enrollment of approximately 1,000 
students, faced the problem of finding 
a way to handle registration more eas- 
ily. The registrar’s office maintained 
many types of students’ records which 
were repeatedly handled for such in- 
formation as changes in curriculum, 
posting of student absences and grades, 
transferring grades to report cards and 
permanent records, and for informa- 
tion for outside sources. This entailed 
much work for the small staff in the 
office and left little time for such du- 
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ties as advising students, sending but 
transcripts and answering letters of 
prospective employers. Also, the size 
of the office staff fluctuated unpre- 
dictably at various times of the year, 
causing confusion until the new per- 
sonnel were trained. 

In addition, during registration pe- 
riods very little work was done in the 
registrar's office other than enrolling 
students. This posed a critical problem 
between semesters, since the closing se- 
mester’s grades, report cards, and per- 
manent records had to be completed. 
Also, the staff had to register evening 
students for two weeks during this pe- 
riod. 

With such a work load concentrated 
in a short period of time, it was futile 
for the administration to request nec- 
essary statistics concerning the enroll- 
ment. Often as long as three weeks to 
a month elapsed before these reports 
were submitted. Naturally, this condi- 
tion was untenable for the adminis- 
tration, for such problems as the bud- 
get and expenditures could not be set- 
tled until the figures were presented. 


To remedy this unsatisfactory sit- 
uation the administration of the school 
considered punch cards. With the col- 
lege’s having a small enrollment, as 
compared to neighboring institutions, 
the “Keysort”’ punch card was selected 
over the automatic punch card sy- 
stems. The main reason for this deci- 
sion was that only the registrar’s rec- 
ords were involved and this amount 
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was insufficient to warrant use of au- 
tomatic equipment. 

Before this change took place, the 
registrar maintained the following 
records for a student: (1) permanent 
record card, (2) visual file card, (3) 
student directory card, (4) tuition 
card, (5) grade sheet, (6) report card, 
and (7) course card. 

When a student registered, he was 
given a visual file card, directory card, 
tuition card, and course cards, which 
he filled out and returned to the reg- 
istrar. All the cards were checked, 
making sure that there was a course 
card filled out for each subject in the 
student’s program. The registrar then 
returned the tuition card to the stu- 
dent. At the bursar’s office the student 
made the necessary financial arrange- 
ments and the tuition card was taken 
at that time. 


The day before classes began, the 
registrar sorted all the course cards by 
subject, typed the class lists, and turned 
over the course cards to the instruc- 
tors along with a grade book. For a 
period of two weeks t he instructors 
were not allowed to transcribe the 
names from the course cards to the 
grade book in order to allow time for 
changes or late registration. At the end 
of this period, instructors checked their 
class lists with the registrar for possi- 
ble discrepancies and transferred their 
class lists to the grade books. The 
course cards were then destroyed. 


When examination time ap- 
proached, the registrar prepared all 
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Grade Report 


WORCESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 


766 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
DIVISION 
Name 
Term endi 
COURSE NO. OCSCRIPTIVE TITLE GRADE 
Grades/Point Average: 


GRADES: A-Excellent; B-Good; C-Fair; D-Lowest passing grede; E-Failure 
with make-up required) F-Failure; W-Authorized withdrewal; UW-Unauthor- 
ized withdrawal; Inc-Incomplete. Quality points assigned to letter Grades 
per semester hour of credit: A-4; B-3; C-2; D-1; E and F-0. 


Registrar 


the necessary grade sheets from the 
class lists and the class lists were de- 
stroyed. At the same time, the enve- 
lopes for the report cards were typed 
for each student, as well as the courses 
on each student’s report card. Just be- 
fore the beginning of examinations, 
the grade sheets along with the exam- 
ination schedule were distributed to 
the faculty by the registrar. 


As each grade sheet was returned to 
the registrar, the grades were copied 


onto the student’s visual file cards. 
When all the grades were in, all the re- 
port cards were completed from the 
information on the visual file and 
mailed. The grade sheets were bound 
in book form and became a perman- 
ent record. 

When the change to punch cards 
was decided by the school administra- 
tion, the registrar’s office was re-evalu- 
ated and the following records were 
converted to punch cards: (1) student 
directory card, (2) report card, and 
(3) course card. The remaining rec- 
ords were retained. 


The new course card, although 
slightly larger than the old one, had 
additional information printed on it, 
as well as two carbon copies attached 
to the original. Thus, one copy be- 
came a report card and another be- 
came a student reference card for the 
guidance department. The directory 
card was also expanded in scope and 
size to provide for additional informa- 
tion and for all the necessary Keysort 
code punching along the card edges. 

When the old records were being re- 
evaluated, duplication of information 
on the directory card and permanent 
record card was discovered and elim- 
inated from the permanent record 
card. This changed slightly the format 
of the permanent record card. 

This change went into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1954. When a student came 
to the registrar’s office, he was given 
the proper number of course cards, a 
directory card, a tuition card and a 
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visual file card. After being filled out, 
the cards were checked by the proper 
faculty adviser and taken to the bur- 
sar, who retained the tuition card. The 
remaining cards were presented to the 
registrar who, working with an assist- 
ant, recorded the proper name-code 
number (this code is provided by the 
manufacturer) on the course cards 
and then coded the name on all the 
course cards. ‘The top copies were then 
torn off and given to the student. Up- 
on entering a class, the student gave 
the proper copy to the jnstructor who, 
in turn, recorded the student in the 
grade book and destroyed the copy. 

Approximately two weeks after the 
registration period, all the course cards 
retained by the registrar were coded 
for additional information and 
grouped by subject. Each group was 
sorted alphabetically and checked 
against the instructor’s grade books for 
possible errors or changes. Individual 
grade sheets were then prepared and 
envelopes for report cards were typed 
and filed in alphabetical order. 

At the end of the semester, the reg- 
istrar gave the groups of course cards, 
along with proper grade sheets, to the 
instructors who completed the grade 
sheets and the course cards. Since the 
course cards had duplicates attached, 
the grades, credit hours, and number 
of absences were recorded on both cop- 
pies at the same time. Not appearing 
on both copies, for obvious reasons, 
was a student rating questionnaire in 
code. This information was filled out 


by the instructors using an instruction 
sheet. When these sheets were complet- 
ed they were returned along with the 
grade sheets to the registrar. 

Upon the return of all course cards 
and grade sheets, the registrar sorted 
all the cards alphabetically by name. 
Grades were then transcribed from the 
course cards to the permanent record 
card. As fast as these grades were cop- 
ied, the duplicates of each student’s 
course cards were torn off and the top 
copies were placed in the prepared en- 
velopes. These were mailed to the stu- 
dents representing their report cards. 
The second copies were sent to the 
guidance department for filing. 

When descriptions of these two sy- 
stems are read over quickly, the im- 
pression may be given that very little 
change or improvement has taken 
place. On the contrary, the conversion 
to punch cards has produced the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. Eliminated the report card as an 
individual card by combining it 
with the course card. 

2. Eliminated the preparation and 
completion of the report card by 
transferring the preparation of the 
card to the student and the com- 
pletion to the instructor. 


3. Eliminated the preparation of the 
class list by the registrar. 

4. Eliminated some of the duplica- 
tion on the permanent record card 
which appeared also on the direc- 
tory card. 

5. Eliminated the copying of grades 
from the grade sheet onto the stu- 
dent’s visual file card. 
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WORCESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Registraiion Card... Semester 19... Civ.) vet.) Gut. 


C. No... 


First Middle 


Address 
Street G No. City G Zone No County State 
Curriculum -Degree [] Special New Student Former Student 


Number Course Sect. No. [MTT Tw lth] 


ADMITTED 


Cc. No. Student Directory Card DEGREE 


P. L. | WITHDRAWN 


Name 

Local Address 

Permanent Address Telephone 
Degree Curriculum Special 
Occupation Employer 

Business Address Business Phone 
Date of Birth Place of Birth 

Married Single No. of Children Citizenship 
Religious Preference Member 


LAST NAME FIRST 


Person to notify in emergency 


Address Telephone 
Please notify Registrar's Office immediately of change of address 
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6. Reduced an unknown amount of 
time that was usually spent going 
through the files for special in- 
formation and statistical purposes. 


In terms of time and money the fol- 
lowing improvements were made: 


1. There is a saving of approximate- 
ly $5.00 per thousand report 
cards when labor and materials 
are considered. 


2. To type a report card and later 
enter the marks on the card took 
the registrar on the average 1.75 
minutes. Omitting all the usual 
interruptions, this task would take 
approximately 29.2 hours for a 
student body of 1,000. By convert- 
ing to punch cards, this time was 
saved. 

3. It took usually four minutes on 

the average to prepare a class list. 

(Only an average can be given 

since the length depended upon 


@ 
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the enrollment in the individual 
classes and this varied widely.) 
With approximately 124 classes 
held in one semester, this was a 
saving of 8.2 hours. 


. On the average it took 1.6 minutes 


to type information already ap- 
pearing on the directory card onto 
the permanent record. For a stu- 
dent body of 1,000 this saved ap- 
proximately 2.7 hours. 


. Copying grades from the grade 


sheets onto the student’s visual file 
card took the registrar on the aver- 
age 1.6 minutes and for 1,000 
cards this amounted to 2.7 hours 
which was saved. 


. Although the total time saved in 


using punch cards rather than or- 
dinary file cards when searching 
for certain information is not 
known, the dean of the school 
has estimated that it took approx- 
imately 10 times as long as it does 


now. 
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All these figures represent only one se- 
mester and the savings in time for a 
school year would be, of course, twice 
as great. As far as the savings in mon- 
ey, Dean John Elberfeld, had this to 
say: “Cost of operating the registrar’s 
office has been reduced approximately 
$1,500, and with this saving the 
amount of information has been in- 
creased. At registration time, class-size 
information has been almost immedi- 
ately available, making it possible to 
close sections and open new ones with 
the minimum of disorder.” 

The last statement made by the dean 
applies not only to the day division but 
also the evening division. With the 
same office staff registering students 
for both divisions, thus working all 
day plus evenings, no attempt was 
made to correlate the records after ev- 
ery evening registration session. This 
job just could not be done in a rea- 
sonable length of time with the old 
type of cards. Instead, the cards were 
allowed to accumulate for about three 
days and then the staff sorted them 
according to courses and prepared a 
report for the dean. In most instances, 
the report disclosed a number of cour- 
ses having an excessive number of stu- 
dents, which meant that additional 
sections had to be created. This gave 
the dean only a short period of time 
to procure a competent instructor and 
to distribute the surplus student body 
amongst the sections. 

By using punch cards, the total 
number of students enrolled in each 
course was determined the morning 
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following the previous evening’s reg- 
istration. Courses that were found to 
have a sufficient number of students 
were immediately closed and new sec- 
tions created, while courses approach- 
ing the cutoff point were called to the 
attention of the registrar. ‘This allowed 
both the dean and the registrar sufh- 
cient time to formulate plans for the 
future. 


Punch cards also reduced the time 
needed to prepare reports for the ad- 
ministration. Each morning after the 
course cards were sorted, an up-to-date 
status report, showing the breakdown 
of the enrollment for both day and 
evening classes, was prepared and dis- 
tributed to the various administrative 
offices. At the end of the registration 
period, a detailed report was prepared 


_for the administration and the board 


of directors. ‘This report, which nor- 
mally took three weeks to prepare, 
was assembled and typed in a few 
days. 

Another contribution the punch 
cards have made is in the amount of 
data that can be removed from the 
student’s directory card quickly. Many 
times answers to such questions as 
“how many students are from X high- 
school” or “how many evening stu- 
dents work in Y company” were re- 
quested by the administration for pro- 
motional purposes and public relations 
letters. ‘To go through all the old cards 
and obtain the statistics was a chore 
and little to nothing was done with 
the general information on the cards. 
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Only in one instance was a survey 
made and this took a clerk working 
full-time approximately a month. With 
the directory card now converted to a 
punch card, a clerk is able to extract 
these data and submit the report in a 
few hours. 

Punch card equipment is just one 
of the many types of office equipment 
suitable for school work. But whether 
or not it should be incorporated in a 
school depends upon many factors: 
(1) enrollment, (2) budget, (3) ex- 
isting system with regards to efficien- 
cy, time consumed, and type and num- 
ber of records maintained, (4) amount 
of mechanization already existing, and 
(5) estimated savings in terms of cost, 
efficiency, and accuracy if the new 
equipment is installed. 

The automatic punch card system 
has been favorably received by larger 
colleges throughout the country. The 
manual punch card system, on the 
other hand, has found favor in the 
small colleges which have a lower vol- 
ume of records. It is less economical 
to use automatic equipment within 
limited budgets and these manual 
punch cards are just as versatile in ap- 
plication as the automatic and have 
the advantage of a quicker sort. Also, 
files of various records can be convert- 
ed in stages or limited to one or two. 

In selecting the best type of punch 
cards for a given school or college, two 
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factors should be carefully weighed. 


First, consideration should be given to 
the higher cost of marginally punched 
cards plus the lower equipment cost, 
versus the lower cost of plain cards 
used with higher cost automatic ma- 
chinery. Second, the extent to which 
conversion to punch cards would be 
carried out should be programmed in 
advance to avoid excessive conversion 
at high cost of low-value applications 
and to avoid a rigidity of system which 
would become inflexible and _ top- 
heavy. In other words, cost depends on 
card volume, machine rental, and a 
judicious selection of good applications 
for such records. 

Although there are many manufac- 
turers of manual punch cards, the 
“Keysort” card, produced by The Mc- 
Bee Company, a division of the Royal 
McBee Corporation, is used by Wor- 
cester Junior College. 

Any junior-college contemplating a 
change in record-keeping may find it 
wise to investigate the possibilities of 
using punch cards, but no speculation 
on the amount of savings due to a 
change to punch cards should be made 
beforehand. There may not be any 
saving, per se, despite many other com- 
pelling advantages for such a change. 
And if any potential saving does ex- 
ist only a complete study and evalu- 
ation of the old and proposed systems 
will bring it out. 
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A Method of Group Analysis 
of a Test and Test Results 


KENNETH E. KNOX 
Parsons Junior College 
Parsons, Kansas 


Since a test is assumed to represent 
a summary of the efforts and the pro- 
ficiency of students, it should stand 
up well under analysis. If students are 
to accept their demonstrated knowl- 
edge and learn their deficiencies, thesg 
must be made clearer to them. 

A satisfactory technique has been 
found for using the group to analyse 
the test and test results, first for the 
group and then for each student indi- 
vidually. At the first class meeting af- 
ter a test, a chart is placed on the 
black board with a column for the 
question number and a blank space to 
be filled in later. A student is then se- 
lected to call the numbers, a student 
or two to count the hands of those who 
have correct answers marked on their 
test papers, and finally one to record 
the number of correct answers on the 
chart. 

As can readily be seen, when com- 
pleted the chart points out which ques- 
tions were found difficult, which were 


THIS | TRIED AND 
FOUND HELPFUL 


easy, where each student had his dif- 
ficulty, etc. Another column can be 
added for the correct answer, or some 
other method could be used for relay- 
ing this information. 

It is well then to ask for questions, 
proceeding in a routine way so that 
each student asks his own question 
rather than a few students dominating 
the questioning period. If the teacher 
chooses, those who have indicated they 
have correct answers may be allowed 
to answer the questions. This some- 
times eases the dominating student sit- 
uation. ‘The numerical distribution* 
of scores with their resulting grades 
should then be put on the board. 

The writer has used this technique 
for several years, and found it very 
useful in easing the difficult task of re- 
porting, reviewing, and summarizing 
test results. 
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THIS I TRIED AND FOUND HELPFUL 


Use of the Penal Error 
Correction Sheet 


LUCILLE KING LYNN 
Amarillo College 
Amarillo, Texas 


In the freshman English class at 
Amarillo College, which is primarily 
concerned with composition, the writer 
has found it helpful to use a Penal 
Error Correction Sheet. 

Many students come to the College 
notoriously weak in the fundamentals 
of writing, and often good students 
are hazy about punctuation and gram- 
mar. Ten points are deducted from a 
theme grade for each of the first three 
errors in the Correction Sheet and five 
points for each of the others; thus the 
grades do not vary as much as they 
otherwise might. Best of all, the stu- 
dents, realizing the importance of 
avoiding these serious errors, begin to 
weed them out. Then, the instructor is 
ready to teach composition, not by the 
elimination of error, but by positive 
methods. 


Penal Errors 


I. Period fault or incomplete sen- 
tence. 

Wrong: His kind mother, who is 
devoted to him and whose life 
consists of nothing but her big 
boy. 

Right: His kind mother is de- 
voted to him, and her life con- 
sists of nothing but her big boy. 

II. Comma-fault— the use of a 
comma for a semicolon or 


period. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VIII. 
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Wrong: We had two of these 
cups originally, one was broken 
by a careless maid. 
Right: We had two of these cups 
originally; one was broken by 
a careless maid. 


Fused sentence—the omission of 

a semicolon or period. 

Wrong: This will not require all 
my time so I will see the most 
interesting spots in California. 

Right: This will not require all 
my time; so I will see the most 
interesting spots in California. 

Illogical use of a semicolon—for 

example, between a clause and a 

phrase or between a dependent 

and an independent clause. 

Wrong: Certainly her choice of 
words is excellent; since each 
phrase literally sparkles. 

Right: Certainly her choice of 
words is excellent, since each 
phrase literally sparkles. 


. Lack of agreement between sub- 


ject and verb. 

Wrong: The thickness of glaciers 

vary from one foot to several 
thousand feet. 

Right: The thickness of glaciers 
varies from one foot to several 
thousand feet. 


Glaring errors in the use of verbs, 
such as 
had ate, he seen, etc. 


Glaring errors in case—for ex- 

ample, 

1. John and me were playing 
football. 

2. You are doing a favor for John 
and J. 


Errors in the spelling of such 
common words as 


1. studying 
2. weather, whether 
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3. familiar, similar 
4. separate 
5. there, their, they’re 
6. definite 
7. choose, chose, chosen 
8. all right 
9. asks, asked 
10. business 


A Study of a Natural 
Community 


C. F. SCHONBERGER 
San Bernardino Valley College 
San Bernardino, California 


The biology course at San Bernar- 
dino Valley College is designed as a 
basic life science course in which the 
fundamental biological principles are 
presented. The course is divided into 
two semester offerings, the first of 
which deals with human biology, and 
the second, with the broader aspects of 
biology. 

The instructor stresses (1) use of 
the scientific method, (2) principles 
of health and their applications, (3) 
understanding of the interrelation- 
ships in nature and the way in which 
these principles apply to conservation, 
and (4) all of the basic biological prin- 
ciples. 


The classes in biology draw many 
transfer students but not necessarily 
pre-professional life science students. 
Most of the pre-medical students, for 
example, begin their life science stu- 
dies with zoology. About one-third of 
the biology students this year are pre- 


education majors. Practically every 
category of junior college student is 
represented in the biology classes. The 
students generally range from the up- 
per levels of the transfer students to 
the middle of the non-transfer stu- 
dents, judging by their scores on the 
A.C.E, test. 

In order to bring together a great 
many ecological principles and to give 
the student a chance to use his initia- 
tive in applying principles to a con- 
crete situation, the “biome project” 
was developed for the spring semester. 
Each student chose one of the plant- 
animal associations found in San Ber- 
nardino area, using the classification 
of Munz and Keck.’ The instructor 
conducted an intensive field trip 
through one of these biomes, pointing 
out the dominant and sub-dominant 
plants, some of the plants of the ground 
cover, some of the traces left by ani- 
mals, and showed how the soil struc- 
ture was related to the vegetation and 
the substratum. Quite frequently, the 
chaparral biome was chosen because of 
its location and because of its com- 
plexity. Many students chose biomes 
with fewer species and with more 
clearly defined soil zonation, such as 
the pine-fir forest which exists in the 
mountains above San Bernardino. 

Each student collected data on 


1 Philip A. Munz and David D. Keck, 
“California Plant Communities,” El Aliso, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 87-105. (El Aliso is 
published by the Rancho Santa Ana Bo- 
tanical Garden, now located in Claremont, 
California. ) 
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rainfall and temperature, made a 
sketch of the soil profile or actually 
mounted three zones in a glass con- 
tainer. A mark was placed somewhere 
in the area to be studied, and from 
this point the student measured “ra- 
dii” in all directions, each “radius” 
represented by ten dominant plants. 
A map showing the locations of the 
dominant plants was prepared, and a 
count was made of the relative num- 
bers of dominant and sub-dominant 
species within the circumscribed area. 
In addition, an attempt was made to 
identify as many of the smaller plants 
as possible and any indication of ani- 
mal life was recorded. 

In writing a report of the project, 
the student tried to explain how the 
soil was formed and the relationship 
between the climate and the vegeta- 
tion, the vegetation and the soil, and 
the plants and the animals. Any dam- 
age suffered by the biome was de- 
scribed and the kind of succession 
which might be expected to take place 
was predicted. Many fires occur in this 
area, and usually the student who de- 
tected an old burn tried to find out 
from foresters the date of the fire and 
the steps in recovery which took place. 
Some animals were collected, identi- 
fied, and subsequently released in the 
biome. In most cases, the vertebrate 
animals were represented by species 
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more or less restricted to one particu- 
lar biome, and this was especially true 
of amphibians and reptiles. 

The more adventuresome students 
undertook to study distant areas, such 
as the cresote bush-burroweed forma- 
tion in the desert and even the lodge- 
pole pine forest above the pine-fir for- 
est in the mountains. Many students 
worked together in small groups, each 
staking out a different part of the plant 
formation, and some students enlisted 
the aid of their families, spending two 
or three weekends in the chosen area. 

This project has developed an in- 
terest in ecology and conservation in 
the students and in the community as 
well. Many of the students take groups 
of youngsters into these areas during 
the summer, and now and then a stu- 
dent takes a very proprietary air 
toward one of these familiar areas, 
calling it “my biome.” 

These same students played a very 
beneficial role in checking an attempt 
by certain members of the state legis- 
lature to permit hunting in state parks. 
One girl, who at first appeared to be 
less adventuresome than the others, 
managed to alert a Republican Wo- 
men’s Club to the anti-conservation 
move by the legislators and spent a 
very exciting week stirring up a politi- 
cal storm. 
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JESSE P. BOGUE 


THIs 1s the time of the year to do the 
best possible counseling with students 
completing the first year in the junior 
colleges. The loss of students between 
the first and second years of college is 
too great in all types of colleges. From 
student papers coming across the exec- 
utive secretary's desk, we read of far- 
reaching plans in the junior colleges 
for “college days.” Some junior col- 
leges bring hundreds of high school 
seniors to their campuses during the 
spring months. This is good. Obvi- 
ously, it is done in the expectation of 
enrolling many of these students in the 
college for the fall semester. 

We do not observe, however, that a 
great deal of publicity is being given 
to “sophomore days.” If as much at- 
tention and planning were devoted to 
the first-year students to get them to 
return for their second year, the attri- 
tion could be reduced to a consider- 
able extent. Of course, the junior col- 
leges must provide programs for the 
second year that are as profitable and 


complete as those for the first year. In 
an examination of catalogues we are 
not convinced that this is the case in 
some junior colleges. It would be well 
for every college to restudy its offer- 
ings and design two years of well- 
planned and complete programs. 
There are, naturally, a few curricu- 
lums in which second year studies may 
be rather highly specialized, It would 
be unwise to attempt to devise all kinds 
of programs to meet these specialized 
needs. By and large, however, basic 
programs can be offered in every jun- 
ior college of medium size, say 300 or 
more students, to meet nearly all re- 
quirements in the two-year programs 
of study. 

Now and then college administra- 
tors entertain the thought that if their 
institutions were organized as degree- 
granting four-year colleges, the hold- 
ing power would be greatly increased. 
We have recently looked into this mat- 
ter with some interest and find that 
the assumption is not always reliable. 
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For example, here’s one institution, a 
former junior college, that became a 
senior college. In 1953-54 there were 
469 freshmen. In the second year en- 
rollments were 201; in the third year 
107; and the fourth year students 
numbered 73. Where is the validity of 
the argument for holding power? 
Here is another institution, a former 
junior college, which became a uni- 
versity. The total breakdown by classes 
is not given. However, out of a student 
body of 1,252 there were only 102 
students who graduated with the 
bachelor’s degree. We have written to 
some of the institutions that have 
made the change from junior to sen- 
ior status to find out why the rate of 
attrition has been so great. The an- 
swer has usually been that students 
tend to leave at the end of the first or 
second year just as they did during the 
time the college held junior status. 

The economy of operating a senior 
institution with a junior class of 107 
and a senior class of 73 might be 
called in question. This is especially 
true when the catalogue announces no 
fewer than 29 fields in which students 
may major! 

We were also interested in the draw- 
ing power of some of these senior col- 
leges compared to their records in for- 
mer years as junior colleges. Here is 
one with a grand total of 1,136 stu- 
dents, full-time, part-time, special and 
summer attendance. During the three 
years immediately preceding the 
change from junior to senior, college 


enrollments ran as follows: 913, 872, 
and 772. During the time of increas- 
ing enrollments in the senior college, 
junior colleges everywhere were expe- 
riencing comparable increases. It is 
likely that this institution would have 
increased in line with general trends 
even though it might have remained a 
junior college. Another institution in 
its senior status cut off a great deal 
of specialized and adult education al- 
though it is in reality a local commu- 
nity college. Just before it made the 
change, it reported total enrollments 
of 2,614 students. After the change 
was made, it reported less than one- 
half that number. 

The question has been raised in jun- 
ior college circles about the conditions 
necessary to justify expansions to sen- 
ior status. It would appear that at 
least two conditions should be estab- 
lished. One is the need and the other 
is resources to meet the need. In the 
field of education of all types and 
kinds, economy of operation must be 
fully considered if the people who pay 
the bills, either through taxes or gifts, 
tuitions or scholarships, will be able to 
meet the demands of the future. We 
believe that diversification in educa- 
tional institutions and a well-balanced 
division of labor can be established in 
the interest of economy. 

* 


We have heard from time to time 
that now with the prospects of greatly 
increased enrollments junior colleges 
should be the institutions to take the 
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pressure off of the senior colleges. 
However, some of the advocates of 
this plan seem to have the thought 
that only the poorer students should 
go to junior colleges and the intellec- 
tually elite to the senior colleges. ‘This 
is a fine theory, but it is unworkable 
for the simple reason that there is no 
great correlation between money and 
brains. Many, many students of great 
ability and ambition unfortunately 
come from homes with low incomes. 
In one state it was found that there 
was a higher percentage of students 
in college from the lowest quartile of 
high school graduates in families of 
high income than from the highest 
quartile in families of low income. Jun- 
ior and community colleges that are 
free or that have very low tuitions and 
are attended by students who live at 
home are instruments to help over- 
come this handicap of finances. 


A report came to the Desk recently 
on studies that have been completed 
at one of our greatest state universi- 
ties. It dealt with the comparable 
achievement of engineering students 
who entered the college of engineering 
from high schools with those who se- 
cured their pre-professional education 
in junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
and teachers colleges. The report 
states: 


The groups were compared on the 
ACE, HSR, and amount and quality 
of work completed, Honor Point Ra- 
tio (HPR) in the institute when 
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matched on ability and time of trans- 
fer. Two stratified random samples 
were drawn in terms of ability and 
length of stay in college with propor- 
tionate representation in the same 
ratios as they appeared in the original 
samples. Honor point ratios for the 
stratified native sample were recom- 
puted on the basis of work taken be- 
yond the median credits transferred 
by the transfers and denoted as ter- 
minal HPR. 


Some of the findings and conclusions 
are rather startling: “(1) Natives and 
transfers came apparently from the 
same high school population. (2) 
Screening procedures in transfer insti- 
tutions were similar to those done in 
lower division work in the Institute 
evidenced by comparability on ACE, 
HSR, and persistence in school. (3) 
Natives and transfers tended to persist 
at approximately the same rate for 
various levels of length of stay irre- 
spective of ability. (4) High mortality 
was noted for both groups with equal- 
ly able students being eliminated about 
as often as those with less academic 
promise, indicating that ACE and 
HSR were not good predictors of suc- 
cess in engineering. (5) Comparable 
groups of natives and transfers ap- 
peared to attain similar success in 
advanced engineering curriculums. 
Their scholastic records were similar 
even when adjustments were made for 
ACE and HSR. Although length of 
stay was not affected by ACE or HSR, 
there was a direct relationship between 
terminal HPR and length of stay. 
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(6) Differences were noted among 
transfer institutions with junior college 
representatives being the most able on 
ACE, transferring the most credits, re- 
maining in the Institute the longest, 
and earning the highest HPR. (7) 
Students who took pre-engineering in 
other institutions were approximately 
as successful in upper division work 
in the Institute as their native coun- 
terparts.”’ 


“Recommendations: (1) Colleges 
of engineering and local institutions 
should continue to cooperate in joint 
programs for engineering training. 
(2) High school graduates aspiring to 
engineering careers should be encour- 
aged to enter local institutions for pre- 
engineering work with subsequent 
transfer to specialized curriculums. 
(3) Continuous efforts should be made 
to improve selection and screening 
procedures for engineers to reduce 
high mortality.” 


Those who believe that junior col- 
leges should educate only those who 
are incapable of senior college work 
might take a hard look at conclusions 
number 6 and 7 and number 2 in the 
recommendations. The above study 
has been made at the University of 
Minnesota by Sterling B. Mitchell. 
His full and final report should be of 
great interest to junior colleges every- 
where. This kind of study should be 
made in a large number of institutions 
across the United States to find out 
how well junior college transfers are 
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doing not only in engineering but in 
various curriculums, Perhaps this kind 
of investigation might very well be a 
part of the studies underway now at 
the University of California on “Di- 
versification in Higher Education.” 

* # 


Junior college administrators might 
also take a hard look at some of the 
conclusions and recommendations of 
Mr. Mitchell’s study. One is the or- 
ganization of a complete two-year ba- 
sic curriculum in engineering and 
other curriculums intended for trans- 
fer purposes with the same emphasis 
placed on the second year as the 
first. Thorough and honest screening 
should be done for all students who 
are recommended for upper division 
work. There is an inevitable wastage 
of every sort when students are recom- 
mended for kinds of academic work 
for which they are poorly qualified. If 
junior colleges claim that they can 
take the burden of large numbers of 
freshmen and sophomores from the 
shoulders of the universities, then they 
must send to the universities those 
whose records of ability, achievement, 
motivation, and persistence tend to 
guarantee success. Junior colleges must 
be screening institutions for transfer 
purposes in fact as well as in name. 
And the honest performance of this 
function would reflect great credit and 
prestige on the junior college. Instead 
of claiming, as we sometimes have 
seen, that “any student who graduates 
from this college can transfer with full 
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credit to any college or university be- 
cause this college is fully accredited,” 
it would be wiser and more honest to 
claim that each student will stand on 
his own record for transfer purposes. 
This plan would place real responsi- 
bility on the student himself even 
though the junior college is accredited. 
Accreditation means a great deal, but 
it does not mean as much as is some- 
times claimed. 

It’s a tall feather in the cap of jun- 
ior colleges when it can be said that 
“differences were noted among trans- 
fer institutions with junior college rep- 
resentatives being the most able on 


ACE, transferring the most credits, re- 
maining in the Institute the longest, 
and earning the highest honor point 
ratio.” If great numbers of universi- 
ties across the United States could re- 
port comparable findings, junior col- 
leges would need have no fears about 
their place and function in higher edu- 
cation with respect to transfer pro- 
grams. It might be that in time “jun- 
ior’ would be characterized in the 
words of the father who was asked, 
“Well, John, how’s junior these days?” 
The father replied, “Thank you, he’s 
taller, heavier, more handsome, and 
smarter than the old man!” 
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The Junior College of George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C., has added three new terminal 
curriculums to its offerings in this 
field of education which lead to asso- 
ciate’s degrees. They are pre-medical 
technology, home economics, and sci- 
ence. Dean Koehl stated that the Uni- 
versity is concerned with the impor- 
tance of filling new academic needs of 
the community. The courses being 
offered are regular university courses 
and carry full academic credit. The 
home economics program was estab- 
lished following a survey of govern- 
mental departments and private con- 
cerns. It was found that food services 
and the retail fields are in great and 
constant need for personnel trained in 
basic home economics, general educa- 
tion, and related fields, such as ac- 
counting and journalism. The pre- 
medical technology program has been 
instituted to meet the needs of the reg- 
istry requirements of the University 
Hospital for training in medical tech- 
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nology. Graduates in the physical sci- 
ences are in short supply. Therefore, 
the junior college proposes to educate 
competent technical assistants to work 
under the supervision of graduate en- 
gineers and scientists. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason 
City, Iowa, has received a set of The 
Great Books of the Western World 
under a grant made recently by The 
Old Dominion Foundation. There 
were a total of 1,600 sets distributed 
through the American Library Asso- 
ciation to colleges, universities, public 
libraries, and large high schools. The 
distribution was made following a 
study by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Questionnaires were mailed 
last September to approximately 
30,000 institutions in various cate- 
gories, and the selection of 1,600 in- 
stitutions was made from these re- 
ports. Each set contains 54 volumes, 
443 works, and 75 authors. Editorial 
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work for the volumes required eight 
years, 100 scholars, and $2,000,000. 


ox 


San Angelo College, San Angelo, 
Texas, recently dedicated its ninth 
building. It is designed and fully 
equipped for science and agriculture 
and was financed by a $300,000 bond 
issue approved by the voters in April, 
1954. The new building with the space 
and facilities provided by the other 
eight on the campus will accommo- 
date, so President Caveness estimates, 
the increased enrollments for the next 
two years. By that time it is expected 
that a new student union building will 
have been completed and other facili- 
ties added to the college plant. The 
main speaker at the dedication was 
Dr. Herman Roth, Director of Re- 
search and Development, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee. 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
California, through the Press Bureau 
with William Buttler as director, car- 
ried out a clever and useful publicity 
plan at the college athletic contests 
during this year. With each program, 
an interesting short article was printed 
about the college and its work. In the 
football programs two pages in each 
of the seven issues were used for the 
stories. Mr. Buttler states, ““This neces- 
sitated cutting the material down from 
educational lingo to the layman’s 
level. Of course, when we had com- 
pleted the season, I felt that we had 


learned a great deal ourselves. We had 
many nice comments about the proj- 
ect from the fans.” City College has a 
class in sports publicity writing. It is 
claimed that the college has received 
more than 7,000 column inches of 
news and pictures in the Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, small daily and weekly 
newspapers, and Buttler states, “A 
class produces this publicity for us!”’ 


Colorado Womans College, Denver, 
Colorado, expects to have its fine new 
dormitory completed and ready for 
occupancy by September 3. It is re- 
ported that work has progressed rap- 
idly even during the winter months. 
Four bids totaling $365,281 were let, 
but Dr. Val Wilson, President, states 
that the building and equipment will 
exceed this amount. It is understood 
that one gift of $350,000 was made 
toward the new dormitory’s cost. It 
will permit the college to enlarge its 
enrollments to help meet the “oncom- 
ing tidal wave of students.” 


Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont, expects to have 
another dormitory completed by the 
fall semester, it is announced by Presi- 
dent Howard Ackley. The dormitory 
will house 150 students and will make 
possible a student body of approxi- 
mately 475 young women. The cost is 
estimated at a half million dollars. At 
the time the junior college was estab- 
lished, a survey of the school was made 
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by two outstanding senior college presi- 
dents, both retired at this writing. The 
year was 1931. One of them remarked 
and the other agreed, “You don’t have 
even a shoestring with which to start 
a junior college. At best, we would say 
that you have not much more than a 
twinestring or possibly a thread.” The 
beautiful new library, one of the finest 
swimming pools in New England, a 
completely rebuilt refurnished 
auditorium and classroom building, a 
chapel, five new dormitories, and 
many other facilities are now at the 
end of that thread, and the new dor- 
mitory will be there within a few more 
months, 
* # 


Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, New Jersey, will have an- 
other dormitory completed by the fall 
semester at a cost of $350,000. This 
will be the third new structure for this 
purpose completed under the admin- 
istration of President Edward W. 
Seay. Centenary is now the largest 
junior college of the Methodist 
Church, enrolling last year 450 stu- 
dents. Approximately 90 per cent of 
freshmen return for their second year 
at this college. The new dormitory will 
permit an enrollment of over 500 
students. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah, has 
received an appropriation of $525,000 
for the construction of its new build- 
ing for science and technology. It will 
be erected, starting at once, on the 
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great new campus hard by the city to 
the south. It will be the fifth building 
on the new campus, will contain about 
60,000 square feet of floor space, 
house the mechanical, electrical, agri- 
cultural, and cosmetology depart- 
ment, and have extensive classroom 
space. All of the various department 
heads of the college have been making 
studies of the campus and the needs 
for the future of their departments 
and submitting recommendations to 
President William Miller. It is the 
hope of the administration that this 
method of procedure will give the col- 
lege the best possible facilities in rela- 
tion to the comparable needs of all de- 
partments of instruction. 


Reedley College, Reedley, Califor- 
nia, broke ground on January 6 for 
the completely new college plant, Dr. 
Stephen E. Epler, District Superin- 
tendent, has announced. Dr. Epler 
took up his work at Reedley in 1955 
after resigning from Portland State 
College, Portland, Oregon. The col- 
lege and high school district has been 
enlarged about four times its original 
size. Annexation of additional terri- 
tory has been on a voluntary basis. 
One of the school districts added to 
the junior college territory is Squaw 
Valley—not the Squaw Valley of the 
prospective 1960 Olympics, it is ex- 
plained, but the original Squaw Val- 
ley of California proved by the fact 
that it has the original Squaw Val- 
ley post office! The architect’s sketches 
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of several buildings indicate that the 
new plant will be very complete and 


beautiful in design and construction. 
# 


Salary Studies. The Division of 
Higher Education, National Educa- 
tion Association through its depart- 
ment of research is now making one of 
the most extensive studies ever made in 
salary studies for college teachers. Jun- 
ior colleges are included in this very im- 
portant study by cooperation of the 
Washington office with NEA. The di- 
rector of the study states that care- 
ful, complete, and immediate returns 
should be made. It is believed that the 
study will have a considerable influ- 
ence in securing larger appropriations 
from legislatures and gifts from indi- 
vidual donors to improve the salaries 


of college teachers. A good many peo- 
ple believe that the main solution to 
the teacher shortage is economic. The 
studies being conducted now by the 
Division of Higher Education will 
doubtless be of great value to all in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


The “How To” of Educational 
Fund Raising, edited by Ernest T. 
Stewart, Executive Secretary, The 
American Alumni Council, 1785 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., was published, January, 
1956. The “how to” runs through 199 
pages from the pens of experts in var- 
ious fields of fund raising and admin- 
istration. How to Start an Alumni 
Fund, How to Plan and Execute an 
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Overall Development Program, How 
to Train Workers for Personal Solici- 
tation, How to Promote Reunion 
Class Gifts, How to Promote Gifts 
from Clubs, etc. Some junior colleges 
hold membership in the Alumni 
Council. The wealth of information in 
this most recent publication is worth 
many times the price of membership. 


Financing Junior Colleges in the 
Various States. This is a study now 
under way in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation by Dr. S. V. Martorana, Junior- 
Community College Specialist, and 
Dr. Clayton D. Hutchins, specialist in 
School Finance. This is a timely study 
and should prove to be of lasting sig- 
nificance. The plan calls for a defini- 
tive study as of this time of the man- 
ner in which public junior colleges 
are financed in the various states, Dr. 
Martorana states, “I believe that every 
community-junior college should co- 
operate in this and other studies to 
come out of the Office of Education, 
because doing so will pay real divi- 
dends to the colleges and the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges.” 
During the past year a much larger 
number of inquiries has been received 
at the Association’s office on the ques- 
tions under the present inquiry by Drs. 
Martorana and Hutchins than during 
any previous year to the knowledge of 
the executive secretary. 


Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia, 
has announced that its preparatory 
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department will be eliminated at the 
end of the 1956—57 school year. ‘This 
action is being taken by the college in 
order to meet the increasing demands 
for college enrollments. Beginning in 
the fall of 1957, Sullins College will 
be a junior college exclusively for 
young women with an enrollment lim- 
ited to 325 resident students and 25 
day students. This action is being 
taken on recommendation of the ad- 
ministration and faculty as the ideal 
size of the school and its program in 
view of the purposes and goals of the 
institution. 
* 

Community Relations Courier is be- 
ing published by the Division of Exten- 
sion and Higher Education, Los An- 
geles City Schools, more specifically 
designated for the seven junior colleges 


of the city. Of the $14,000,000 from 
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the bond election earmarked for jun- 
ior colleges, $5,000,000 have already 
been sold and additional $7,000,000 
will probably be sold this coming sum- 
mer. California expects to have 225 
high school graduates in 1965-66 for 
every 100 graduates in 1953. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 212,693 stu- 
dents in junior colleges by that time 
based on the enrollments in 1953 and 
assuming that the same percentage of 
high school graduates will enter jun- 
ior colleges in 1965-66 as have en- 
tered in the past. In 1948 Strayer 
reported that 35 per cent of the Cali- 
fornia college population attended 
public junior colleges; the Re-study 
of Higher Education, 1955, predicts 
that by 1965 junior colleges will prob- 
ably take care of at least one-half of 
the college population. 
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Butts, R. Freeman. A Cultural His- 
tory of Western Education, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955). 


A Cultural History of Western Edu- 
cation, in its second edition, consti- 
tutes a splendid contribution to educa- 
tion as a discipline both from the point 
of view of method of inquiry and area 
of knowledge. Freeman Butts has put 
us all in his debt by driving home with 
scholarship and clarity the attack 
which many of us are sure is basic to 
the survival and progress of our Ameri- 
can democracy and freedom in our 
world, namely, the broad historical 
study of education in human culture. 
Education both mirrors a culture or 
way of life and acts as a catalyst and 
instrument in its neverceasing change. 
An accurate and long range perspec- 
tive is essential to our understanding 
of education’s role as a universal in 
human culture. Otherwise, we suffer 
from social amnesia and make ad hoc 
decisions which may either represent 
a hunger for a past stereotype or a 


fascination for a new gadget. This 
book will help teachers to remember 
that “those who forget their past are 
condemned to repeat it” and that no 
one who forgets the past may hope to 
make his future great. In order to dem- 
onstrate how the interpretation of his- 
tory determines and has determined 
our decisions in the realms of educa- 
tion or the culture of which it is a uni- 
versal activity, the author has devised 
and used a logical and clearcut struc- 
ture very shrewdly and skillfully in this 
fine revision. 


A basically chronological organiza- 
tion has been retained because the au- 
thor, with justice, is convinced that 
one of history’s major contributions is 
the chronological approach or explo- 
ration of temporal sequence in order 
to attain a true perspective of our- 
selves and our education. The com- 
monly accepted “Periods” are used 
with the scope delimited tc the Euro- 
pean World and the United States, in- 
cluding the Ancient Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, Greek and Roman Worlds, 
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the Middle Ages, Renaissance and 
Reformation, the Enlightenment, and 
finally the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. Within each period of his- 
tory four broad areas or sections have 
been investigated: the social institu- 
tions, the educational institutions, 
trends in thought, and trends in edu- 
cational programs. The resultant im- 
pression is of a fine type of cultural 
history as a matrix for the develop- 
ment of education. The systematic 
and logical organization enables the 
teacher and student to compare and 
contrast the differences between var- 
ious historical periods effectively and 
interestingly. Furthermore, the bal- 
ance between the various “periods” 
has been well designed with approxi- 
mately two thirds of the book devoted 
to the modern period. Using the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Century period- 
ization seems very wise rather than us- 
ing the conventional, and really mis- 
leading, date cutoffs such as 1783, 
1860, 1914. Cultural change has taken 
place over chronological divides rather 
in one specific year. 

Now let’s look at Freeman Butts’ 
four-pronged attack upon the chal- 
lenge of writing a cultural history of 
education. He has examined each 
chronological period in four sections 
using the social and intellectual found- 
ations of life of the period to illumi- 
nate and explain the educational in- 
stitutions and patterns or programs 
which both created that way of life 
and were created by them. The se- 
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quence of the sections has been ar- 
ranged as follows. The first section 
narrates the principal activities which 
the people of the time carried out in 
order to attain their objectives. Their 
strivings were structured in the social, 
economic, religious and political insti- 
tutions of the period giving it a unique 
pattern, the Zeitgeist or spirit of the 
time. Such a visualization of the way 
people lived and how they created in- 
stitutions to achieve their basic value 
choices is the essence of history’s in- 
sight into the sources of our present 
actions. We have inherited the eyes 
and ears, the symbols and languages 
of our ancestors and represent a great 
amalgam of the still living past. The 
author has not attempted to capsulize 
the past but has chosen to depict the 
trends which formed the education of 
that time and have the greatest impact 
upon our own. 

The second section of each histori- 
cal phase narrates the growth of the 
educational institutions out of the cul- 
tural change previously described. 
Educational institutions, like all other 
institutions, have conflicts of interest 
between church and state, between 
economic groups and social structures. 
Various interests struggle for control 
of education because education or di- 
rected learning perpetuates, trans- 
forms, and renews all other institu- 
tions. This book makes a fine contri- 
bution to the investigation of educa- 
tion’s past patterns of control and or- 
ganization which have affected our 
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own educational scene or may cast 
light upon its contemporary conflicts. 
Social mobility has been a perennial 
problem in all cultures especially de- 
mocracies, and much attention has 
been paid to the prevalence of educa- 
tional opportunity both through for- 
mal and informal education. The role 
of the teacher in the culture and the 
changes in professional status have 


also been stressed. 


The third section within each 
chronological period explores the 
main currents in thought or the intel- 
lectual foundations which have had a 
significant impact upon the period’s 
philosophy of education as well as its 
curriculum and instruction. Outstand- 
ing developments in the realms of fun- 
damental knowledge, literature, art, 
the humanities, and the sciences have 
been sketched in. This is in accord 
with the interpretation that man’s 
true history is that of his achievements 
in organized knowledge not in the 
publicized clanking across the stage of 
father figures, hero images who crow 
briefly like cocks upon a dunghill and 
then are gone. In fact, the seemingly 
useless knowledge and scribblings of 
some scholars create the voices in the 
air which form the policies of nations 
and make their armies march or their 
schools grow. In a sense, the philoso- 
phy of the time eventuates in a philos- 
ophy of education which directs its 
learning and thereby the entire pat- 
tern of its culture. 


The fourth section within each his- 
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torical unit investigates the program 
of education which is characteristic of 
the times and which has been ham- 
mered out as a part of the matrix of 
its social and intellectual trends. The 
author has carried out a systematic 
analysis of the major stages of formal 
education in the elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education levels choos- 
ing significant changes in curriculum 
and instruction which have relation- 
ship to, or furnish insight into, our own 
present problems. The point of view 
taken is that we may learn from astute- 
ly selected historical examples which 
show quite objectively how the ac- 
ceptance of one philosophy or policy 
rather than another may lead to quite 
different results in the educational 
scene as regards structure, organiza- 
tion, content, method, and evaluation. 
In fact, the entire approach should be 
most helpful to those educators who 
blandly and fatuously assume that his- 
tory has little or nothing to teach 
them, who suffer from dangerous gaps 
in their intellectual inheritance, and 
who are as a result making short- 
sighted, dogmatic, and narrow decis- 
ions. Educators refer across the board 
to administrative and _ instructional 
personnel on every level of education. 

The author has been quite candid 
in hoisting a standard to which all of 
us wish to repair—the search for the 
truth, the fight for freedom, and the 
democratic way of life. He has used 
the resources of cultural history to de- 
lineate the enormous contributions 
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which universal education has made 
and is making toward a culture which 
strives for those values. 

It should also be noted that the book 
provides for specific areas of interest 
among students and other readers. ‘The 
first two sections dealing with social 
foundations and educational istitu- 
tions contain materials which are es- 
pecially interesting to those concerned 
with aspects of educational adminis- 
tration. The third and fourth sections, 
dealing with intellectual foundations 
and educational programs or patterns, 
include data especially interesting to 
those studying philosophy and psychol- 
ogy as well as curriculum and instruc- 
tion. 

The first six chapters narrate the 
cultural history of education in the 
Ancient and Medieval Periods. The 
following five chapters explore the 
cultural history of education in the 
Renaissance, Reformation and En- 
lightenment in Europe and the United 
States, from the Sixteenth through the 
Eighteenth Centuries. The final six 
chapters traverse and interpret the 
social and intellectual foundations of 
education in Europe and the United 
States during the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. 

The illustrations have been skill- 
fully chosen and arranged by Free- 
man Butts’ able colleague, Lawrence 
Cremin, including a page from Co- 
menius Orbis Pictus (one of the pio- 
neer audiovisual approaches), Pesta- 
lozzi’s school at Stanz, the work of 
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UNESCO, and a page from one of 
McGuffey’s Readers. The excellent in- 
dex is an invaluable aid and includes 
Professor Butts’ splendid device of bio- 
graphical dates for outstanding figures 
in the history of education. 

An outstanding merit of this book 
is its splendid visualization of signifi- 
cant contributions to education in the 
various periods of educational history. 
I have chosen a few examples from 
various periods. On page 101, Marti- 
anus Capella’s role in fixing the num- 
ber of liberal arts at seven is described. 
Capella in the fourth century A.D. cut 
down Varro’s list of nine leaving out 
medicine and architecture because 
they were material and not intellec- 
tual. ‘Thus, he not only set the pattern 
of the medieval trivium and quadri- 
vium but also the warfare between 
“useful” education and “liberal” edu- 
cation defined as linguistic, mathemat- 
ical, and literary. Capella’s academic 
scribbling, Marriage of Philogy and 
Mercury, reached out from the fourth 
century to the twentieth century. — 

On page 400 is a fine description 
not only of the significance of Pesta- 
lozzi’s lasting contribution to the rise 
of the teaching profession through his 
new philosophy, curriculum, and 
methods but also of his concern as a 
humanitarian for children. He insis- 
ted upon the necessity for a fine family 
life with religious and ethical inspira- 
tion and love and care, rather than 
harsh discipline. Pestalozzi was deeply 
affected by the wreckage of family life 
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through the French Wars which dev- 
astated large areas of Switzerland at 


the end of the eighteenth century. His 
establishment of orphanages and 


schools at Stanz and Neuhof for the 
children left without families by those 
wars preceded his boarding schools for 
boys at Yverdun and Burgdorf and his 
enormous contributions to education. 
Pestalozzi comes alive in the backdrop 
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of his angry and dangerous times of 
national revolution. Such writing il- 
luminates our own challenge of edu- 
cation and catastrophe and helps us 
realize that we cannot escape history 
and that the patient study of educa- 
tion’s role in history is of the essence 
for those who wish to act with insight 
and wisdom. 
ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMAN 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Announcing 


fresh material for beginning and 
intermediate reading. 


Espana a Vista de Pajaro 


by CONCHA BRETON, Wellesley College and ROSE MARTIN, Direc- 
tor, Middlebury Graduate School of Spanish, Madrid. 

A sparkling new reader and conversation text serving as an 
introduction to Spain and its culture for the beginning student. 
The combination of essential facts with legend, folk-sayings 
and anecdote lends a vitality to the text unusual in first year 
readers. 

Approx. 224 pp., Illustrations, Exercises $2.50 


Cuentos Hispanoamericanos de Ayer y de Hoy 


by FERDINANDO D. MAURINO, Dickinson College, and JOSEPH G. 
FUCILLA, Northwestern University. 

Nineteen cuentos of modern Hispanic-American authors, with 
exercises for each, of literary and cultural merit. More than half 
of these cuentos have not been edited for school use before and 
the others, rarely. As a reader for the intermediate course, or in 
the second semester of an advanced first year course. 


Approx. 200 pp., Illustrations, Exercises $3.00 


Mas Cuentos de Las Espanas 


by DORIS K. ARJONA, Stetson University and CARLOS V. ARJONA, | 
formerly University of Minnesota. | 
Nearly identical in plan to the popular and successful “Cuentos,” 

Mas Cuentos de las Espanas differs in greater use of Spanish- 

American authors and the presentation of new and previously 

unavailable material. As an alternate to its forerunner in the 

beginning of the intermediate course. 


Approx. 204 pp., Exercises $2.50 
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How ‘dated is 
your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY _ 22s been adopted by the Department of 
English at the new United States Air 


of the American Language, Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
COLLEGE EDITION Recommended at more than 800 colleges 


and universities. 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY °* CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


The most popular book initsfield . . . 


Now in a New 3rd Edition 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
By Glos and Baker 


This new third edition of the most widely used book in its field will provide 
a fresh, dynamic coverage of balanced subject matter. Sequence mel organ- 
ization of textual material have been improved as a result of experience and 
suggestions by instructors using previous editions. Career opportunities in 
business are emphasized. An economic slant broadens its scope and makes 
it more valuable as an introductory course in business. An optional work- 
book is available. A series of objective tests and an instructors’ manual are 
furnished free to instructors using the book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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Just published ... 


Education for Marriage 


by JAMES A. PETERSON 


Assoc. Professor of Sociology and 
Marriage Counselor 
University of Southern California 


Scientifically accurate, humane in its insights, this book 

works to help students and other young people under- 

stand and appreciate intelligent approaches to a wise 

choice of a marriage partner, and the adjustments neces- 
sary in the psychological, sexual, social, economic, and __ | 
all the other relationships of marriage. Its aim is to 

achieve specific changes in the student’s attitude and in 

his psychological growth, and as Dr. Emily Mudd has 

said, will enable him “to get to work on growing up... 

in a positive rather than an anxiety producing manner.” 


“This book offers a departure from the usual presentation 
of material in the field. It encompasses most of the stand- 
ard inclusions with many added features that make it a 
real contribution in the area. The boldface type, delineat- 
ing topics covered, makes for easy reading and identifica- 
tion. Peterson’s style is pleasantly different with a view 
toward imparting information without being pedantic.” 
Professor Henry M. Muller Allegheny College 
29 pages illustrated $5.50 
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INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, Second Edition 
by THEODORE MORGAN, University of Wisconsin 


Completely up-dated and thoroughly reorgan- 
ized, the new Second Edition of this popular 
text provides your students with a sound intro- 
duction to economics—an introduction con- 


cerned with the dynamics of life rather than an 
800 pages 


6” x 9” 


isolated special discipline. 

Increased emphasis on economic growth and the 
problems of under-developed areas plus greater 
simplicity of presentation are two features of 
this thorough revision. 


Published April 1956 


EXPLORATIONS: Reading, Thinking, Discussion, and Writing 


by THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, New York University; JAMES L. WORTHAM, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; FREDERIC REEVE, Michigan State College; and STEPHEN 


BLOORE, Fairleigh Dickinson College 


To develop maturity in the students’ thinking and 
writing about the topics of liberal education and 
life in general is the purpose of this new book. 
The topics discussed are major ones: Education 
and Thinking; Language, Art, and Communica- 
tion; Science and Social Science; Maturity. 


serve to clarify the students’ “gtr — 
and writing a 


problems of personal 
social 


The orienting comments, the readings, and the 
suggested writing problems focus the thought of 
the student on exploring himself and his world 


a and challenging illustrative articles follow and encourage the development of mature 
the explanatory sections in each chapter, and values. 
760 pages 6” x 9” Published March 1956 


SOCIETY AND MAN 


by MEYER WEINBERG, Chairman, General Social Science Course; and OSCAR E. 
SHABAT, Chairman, Social Science Department; both of Wright Junior Col- 


lege, Chicago, Illinois 


in a brilliant new ed by reviewers 
to be the most imaginative and stimulating 
social science study in years—Shabat and Wein- 
berg examine social values in action and con- 
flict. 

Through the unique medium of reports on the 
research of some prominent social scientists, 
the authors present a vivid picture of American 
industrial society. In their stimulating discussions, 
reports and summaries, the student will see 


Approx. 760 pages 


society as an on-going process of men and 
groups, with conflicting conceptions about the 


most desirable social values and of the proper 
role of the individual in a democracy. 

An annotated bibliography at the end of each 
chapter provides rich source material for further 
reading, including general studies, special 
studies, plays, and novels. Line drawings, charts, 
pre and half-tone illustrations enrich each 


Published April 1956 
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